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DISINFLATION IN 


PROBLEM OF 


BRITAIN AND THE 
INCREASED 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


For more than six months the 
barometer of infiaton has been slowly 
dropping in Britain put it has still not 
dro, ped far enough to assure public 
opinion that ail danger is past. The 
record is clearest on the fiscal side. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, the Chancellor, has 
been saying in Parliament and at meet- 
ings that the budget surplus, the main- 
stay of the “disinflationary” policy, 
will come out next March more or less 
as expected. Tax revenue is coming in 
very well, and expenditure is not likely 
to be very greatly increased beyond the 
estimate by additional focd subsidies 
and cefence costs. He has, however, 
made two reservations; one, that it is 
too early in the fiscal year to be cer- 
tain; and the second, that any big ex- 
pansion of defence expenditure would 
put the whole policy in the melting 
pot again. 

There can be no doubt that fiscal 
austerity has had a strong sedative 
effect on the economy. The cost of 
living, which rcse about 8 per cent. be- 
tween the summer of 1947 and the 
spring of 1948, has Leen stabilised since, 
and if subsidies had to be raised to 
achieve that result they do not seem 
to have risen far enough to endanger 
the budget surplus. Pressure of de- 
mand for the general run of consumer 
goods has. slackened. There is now 
plenty to b2 bought in the shops though 
a certain range of important goods still 
remains scarce. Consumers’ caution 
has brought back competition in price 
and quality. It has also left consumers 
with more money io save. Personal 
savings, which during the spring and 
summer months were more than offset 
by encashmenis, have since picked up 
week by week. Many activities on the 
“Junatic fringe’ of the economy are 
doing rather less profitably than they 
did a few months ago. 

It was in response to slackening con- 
sumer demand that the British Gov- 
erprrent lately relaxed and removed a 
whole range of restrictions, making 
about 600,000 permit forrns a year un- 
necessary and saving much clerical 


labour and irrilation in industry. A 
further bonfire of controls has been 
promis2d by iwinisters. Tney are clear- 
iy confident that inflationary pressure 
has been cnecxed tor good. But cri- 
ticai observers, while admitting that 
inflation has been brought under con- 
trol, are net satisfied that it has lost 
its power for mischief. The slacken- 
ing of demand, they point out, has not 
sone far enough. Retail sales have 
stopped expanding but they are higher 
than a year ago, even after discounting 
the rise in prices. It is true that 
things like shoes and gloves have been 
freed from rationing without attracting 
any increased buying. But it is equal- 
ly true that radio sets were saddled 
with a prohibitive tax in order to in- 
duce manufacturers to turn to other 
goods or release labour; but after a few 
“months’ consumer’s strike sales have 
strongly revived. People may imagine 
that there is “not so much money about” 
but in fact they have as much as he- 
fore. 


> * a * 


Meanwhile production and exports, 
after a steady uphill climb which as- 
tonished the world, are levelling off into 
an “economic plateau.” Jlhe reason is 
not that exrorts are meeting sales re- 
sistan-e: it is that production is not 
yet flexible enough to expand the out- 
put of those govds for which there is a 
clamouring overseas demand. Take 
two examples. The United States 
would, at the moment, take mary more 
automobiles made in Britain than the 
makers can supply. Canada is crying 
out for textiles frem Britain at twice 
the rate that at which the spinning and 
weaving mills of Lancash re produce. 
The transfer of labour, materials, and 
capacity to those industries which could 
easily support a large further expan- 
sion of exports has been requested by 
Government and public cpinion for 
two years, but it has made very little 
vrogress. The reason is inflation. Last 
winter the Government predicted that 


as a result of the new restrictions on 
cap tal projects and other postponable 
work, unemployment would  tempor- 
ari.y increase by several hundred thou- 
sand, That would have injected some 


flexibility into the economy. It has 
not happened. The Government has 
not stuck rigidly enough to its pro- 


gramme of restrictions, especiaily in 
the building trade, to enforce labour 
mobility. 
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Even the financial balance has not 
been kept as strictly as was once in- 
tended. In February Sir Stafford 
Cripps asked for a voluntary stabilisa- 
tion of wages, profits and dividends. 
Undoubtedly his request, backed by a 
powerful publicity campaign, has had a 
profound effect. It applied the brake 
at a moment when inflation threaten- 
ed to gather momentum. This has 
slowed down, though not altogether 
stopped the rise in wages and profits. 
Total net personal incomes have almost 
certainly been increasing slowly but 
surely. One sign of this is the steady 
rise in bank deposits. Taken over 
twelve months, this rise is due as to 
about one half to borrowings by the 
Government and the other half to in- 
creased commercial loans. Business 
has been borrowing mare from the 
banks to finance stocks and maintain 
working capital at rising price levels. 
That sounds reasonable enough to the 
banker, but it is only another way of 
saying that business, like many of the 
workers, is still evading the adjust- 
ments which the Government is trying 
to enforce. Just as workers do not, as 
a whole, reduce their living standards 
to free more resources for export pro- 
duction, so business does not, as a 
whole, ‘switch from home to export 
markets (or close down altog2ther) 
under pressure of tightening finance, 
Yet the national balance-sheet shows 
that something has to give way to res- 
tore a perfect balance: either con- 
sumption, or capital investment, or 
exports. Consumption shows no signs 
of decreasing though it has almost 
stopped increasing; capital investment 
is now. estimated at an artnual rate of 
£2,000 million a year, or £200 million 
above the estimate given. early this 
year. That leaves little or no. scope 
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“STICKING IT OUT!” 


Hong Kong merchants, who have un- 
doubtedly been enjoying an era of al- 
most unprecedented prosperity, are 

eginning to ask themselves questions 
as to the future. That China is in the 
throes of the greatest civil war of 
its history, cannot be ignored. The 
presence in our midst of those who 
have fled before the advancing Com- 
munist armies is: significant enough of 
a lack of confidence and should give 
pause to future plans for expansion. 

Looking at the whole situation dis- 
passionately, however, it does not seem 
entirely to warrant the pessimism of a 
business man, who enlarged upon his 
point of view that it was impossible to 
“stop the rot”. The Far Eastern 
Economic Review coes not wish to ex- 
press foolish optimism in this respect, 
but it does feel a responsibility towards 
its readers, as the only review of its 
kind in this part of the world, by 
meeting such sweeping statements with 
a critical facing-up. to the facts. 

It is obvious that the situation is 
threa‘ening and the future uncertain, 
but to act on such sentiments as man- 
tioned above in no way helo matters. 
Much more to be commended is the 
attituds of the British community in 
Shanghai, which has decided, almost 
to a man so far as we can learn, to 
“stick it out” with a view to pro‘ecting 


STATIN IT EE EE EE ED 


for expansion in exvorts—unless vro- 
duction expands. With full employ- 
ment. additional production can only 
come from harder work, higher output 
per man-hour or a redistribution of 
labour among different occupations. 


* = ¥ * 


All’ these might be achieved by a 
strong dose of deflation, though this 
could easily bring other. drawbacks in 
its train. That course seems almost 
out of reach. Can a democracy ever 
reverse inflation by deliberate policy? 
The question has been much discussed 
in Britain during the past two. years, 
and its emergence as a subject of dis- 
cussion has been noted with much in- 
terest. Brita has gone farther than 
most people had thought she would. 
Is further progress impossible? To 
break the deadlock the Government 
has now persuaded the trade unions to 
take the next step. The Trades Union 
Congress has called a- national confer- 
ence of union executives to London to 
discuss means of raising productivity 
and transferring workers ‘smoothly to 
the «nderstaffed basic industries. Res- 
trictive practices and resistance to 
mow . ty were trankly conuemned and 
union members were asked by their 
own top organisation to review “tradi- 
tional policies originally designed to 
protect certain classes of labour.” That 
is a new approach, It is being tried 
for the first time anywhere in the’ 
world. In a few months we shall 
know, and the production figures will 
prove. whether this experiment in di- 
rect action has been more successful 
then the orthodox weapons of financia) 
policy 


its interests. This contrasts with the 
American view that evacua‘ion is ad- 


visable. As the North-China Daily 
News, from its outlook in Shanghai 
writes: “The great trading machinery 


built up over so many years will not 
be saved by evacuation. The solution 
—the only solution—is overall protec- 
tion and maintenance of this machin- 
ery. To denude existing organisations 
of efficien: staffs required to handle 
present and future business would be 
a serious disservice to our country.” 
Precautions are being wisely taken to 
provide places of concentration in the 
event of any serious emergency. but 
the hope is that these will not be need- 
ed. The main requirement is that 
should there be a change in .govern- 
ment and Shanghai be occupied by the 
Communists, protection will be afford- 
ed to British property. The report 
that a detachment of Amer‘can mar‘n2s 
was to procced to Shanghai from 
Tsing‘ao to give protection to Ameri- 
cans. was sufficient to send prices up 
on the Shanghai Stock Exchange. What 
would have b2en the result had some 
such assurance b2en given to the Bri- 
tish community! But Mr. Bevin in his 
statement regarding foreign policy in 
the House of Commons on December 
9h, made it clear that the British Gov- 
ernment will not take action in China, 
though, as he went on to explain, “We 
cannot be indifferent to the fate either 
of our nationals or our extensive trad- 
ing interests in China.” He also held 
out this hope for the future: “As far 
as the British Government is concern- 
ed, if peace is restored and reconstruc- 
tion encouraged. we shall do our best 
to assist in whatever way we can.” 


Meanwhile, apart from the stevs 
taken in Shanghai to keen the flag fiy- 
ing, the b2st news that has come to 
hand is the mention by the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs that it 
is the Government’s intention to main- 
tain the British position in Hong Kong. 
Th? measures giving effect to this in- 
tention have not yet been published, 
but itis the only policy to follow if we 
wish to maintain our position in the 
Far East. The knowledge that there 
is a stable focus off the China coast 
from which trading interests. British, 
Chinese, or any nationality. can 
operate in peace and security, is an in- 
estimable blessing to this war-torn 
country and one which it is impossible 
to over estimate. 


The British stake in China is im- 
mense, and the British Government 
does well to bear it in mind. Unfor- 
tunately no figur2s are available for 
recent years, but in 1931 a_ survey 
which was carried out gave as a con- 
sevvative estimate the figure of £644 
million as representing foreign inter- 
ests in China, of which one-third was 
British. The major part of these: in- 
terests was and still is centred in 
Shanghai, with its unrivalled possibil- 
ities for trade, and it is, therefore, not 
to b3 wondered at that the British 
community does not wish to leave, — 
indeed it deserves the gratitude of. all 
merchan‘s with interests in China for 
peeing so important a decision as stay- 
ng. 
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THE QUESTION OF TAIWAN’S INDEPENDENCE 


During the last three years’ of Chin- 
ese rule in Tai:wan (Formosa) a strong 
opposition movement has developed 
particularly after the massacre of Feb- 
ruary 1497, and a number of political 
parties and associations of .Formosans 
have eventually formulated, in the 
name2 of the population of the Island, 
demands for ind2pendence of Formosa 
and the expulsion of the Chines2 from 
the mainland. The recent se‘backs 
suffered by the Nanking Government 
and the shifting of many administra- 
tive and military departments of the 
Government to Taiwan have further 
tended to stiff2n the Islanders’ opposi- 
tion to the continued occupation and 
control of Taiwan. 

The legal position of Taiwan has as 
yet not been cleared up; it is a territory 
at pres2n‘ under the trusteeship of the 
Chinese Gov2rnment but its final fate 
is to be decided at the Peace Confer- 
ence which will de‘termin2 how to dis- 
pose of the Japanese colonies and ter- 
ritories previously incorporated in the 
Japanese Empire. The Formosans, be- 
ing anxious to enjoy national freedom 
or at Jeast a high degree of autonomy, 
are restless about the delay in calling a 
Peace Conference and their spokesmen, 
outside the country, have made efforts 
to convince the world public that an 
immediate change in the administra- 
tion of the Island must take place. 

The civil and military authorities 
appointed by the Nanking regime have 
not been able to p2rsuade the Formo- 
san people to decide in favour of union 
with the Chinese republic. In fact. 
mismanagement and gross exploitation 
of the Island have discredited Nanking 
and the Kuomintang, from which Party 
all power in the state is derived, and 
the claim to hold and gov2rn ‘Taiwan 
is no longer suoported by any European 
or Asian nation. 

That the Formosans have demanded. 
in no uncer‘ain manner and even at the 
cost of much bloodshed, complete free- 
dom to determine their future and that 
emancipa‘ion from Chinese rule is gen- 
erally insisted upon. has been brought 
to the knowledge of the United Nations 
aud the principal Powers of the day in 
sever?! p2titions submitted by Formo- 
sans -nrough many political movements, 
cu'tural associations and authurised 
spokesmen. The last petition, dispatch- 
ed three months aro to the Sscretary- 
General of the U.N.. is a voluminous 
statement of the legitimate grievancas 
of the Taiwanese who have suffered 
much at the hands of ‘he new rulers 
throughout the last 3 years. 


Plebiscite and Self-Government. 


The petition to the U.N. demands 
that the 6% million Formosans are to be 
granted the right to decide about the 
future sovereignty of the Island by 
holding a plebiscite, and that mean- 
while an international polic2 forces, ap- 
pcinted by the U.N., be sent to the Is- 
land where they are to supervise the 
establishment of a provisional] adminis- 
tration composed of F'ormosans only. 
The petition further requests that all 
Chinese nationals who arrived after 


August 15, 1945, be concentrated and 
repatriated, and that all properties and 
assets taken over-or away by the Chin- 
ese rulers be conserved in the hands of 
the provisional Formosan administra- 
tion until the wishes of the people, af- 
ter the plebiscite, have baxcome known 
as to the disposal of such properties 
and asse‘s. An important point in the 
Formosan people’s petition to the U.N. 
provides for the Formosans’ right to 
claim the restoration of and compensa- 
tion for all properties and assets which 
were taken away or damaged ky the 
military and civil authoritizs appointed 
by the Nanking regime. 

As under present conditions no legal 
opposition is possible in Formosa. the 
emancipation movement is operating 
abroad; there are offices of the various 
parties and associations established in 
the U.S., in Hongkong, in other Far 
Eastern countries (where Formosans 
are living) and a courageous group of 
workers for Taiwan’s independence is 
also found in Shanghai where they 
exert strong influence on the liberal 
and progressive Chinese. The Formo- 
san independence movement has many 
supporters among Chinese who dis- 
agre2 with the strong-arm policies of 
the Nanking regime and who wish to 
see an early plebiscite and the eventual 
emergence of either a fully ind2pen- 
dent or at least autonomous Formosan 
republic with which China should es- 
tablish genuinely cordial relat‘ons. 

In the case of the formation of a 


Coalition government in China, com- 
prising ths Communist Party and 
several democratic parties including 


the liberal wing of the Kuomintang, 
the question of Taiwan is certa’n to be 
apvroached from a new viewvoint. In 
such case the decision of the United 
Nations will not be necessary to be 
waited for as a temporary co™mvrom|s? 
should be possible and. provided that 
the maiority of Formosans. desire 
emancipation. this would be granted 
by an enlightened democratic Chinese 
government. 


Present Restless Situation 


At the moment feelings run high in 
Taiwan; the tension is growing and 
relations betwe>n the native peonle and 
the Chinese from th2 mainland are in- 


creasingly hostile. What information 
leaks out from Taiwan makes 
most unpleasant reading: it is 3 
story of exploitation and _ovpres- 
sion suffered by the natives at 
the hands of the Chinese masters. 


The above-mentioned petit‘on submit- 
tad to the U.N. by about a dozen 
Formosan associations lists a large 
number of cas2s of maladministration, 
confiscations. exvropriations. and re- 
presents a catalosue of gereral civic 
insecurity in the Island. Other reports 
from Formosan sources indicat? the 
extreme danger of continued Chinese 
m2 over the Island to the peace in the 
Western Pacific: the peovle of Formosa 
are in a revolting mood and only the 
promise of outside help, either bv the 
U.N. or by the peace-making powers 
when deciding the final disposal of 


parts of the former Japanese Empire. 
is holding off serious disturbances in 
Taiwan. 
In the following outline the history 
ot Formosa is sketched. 
OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF 
FORMOSA 


(1) The Period of the Aborigines 


This is the period before the Dutch 
occupation of Formosa in 1624, Formo- 
sa first appeared in historical lit2rature 
at the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, but the colonial history of Formo- 
sa is less than four hundred years old. 
Before this period the original inhabi- 
tants of Formosa had been the ances- 
tors of the present 200-000 abor:gines, 
now living in the central rang2s, in- 
cluding the Taiyaru, Saisst, Varun, 
Tuou, Paiwan, Ami. and Yami tribes. 
This period is of little importance in 
the history of civilization in Formosa 


(2) The Period of the Westerns 


In the year 1624 the Dutch East 
India Company occupied the southern 
part of the island, and built Fort 
Zeclandia in Anpeng and Provintia 
Castle in Tailam as the site for her 
colonial government. However, before 
this, in 1590. the Portuguese navigators 
passed the coast of the island, named it 
“Tlha Formos:,” and built a short-lived 
settlement at Keelung. Two years after 
the Dutch, in 1626, the Spaniards land- 
ed in the nor‘h and built Fort San 
Salvador in Keelung which the Portu- 
,guese had previously evacuated. and 
Fort San Diego in Tamsui, but they 
were expelled by the Dutch in the 
south after less than twenty years. 
During this period the inhabitants in 
Formosa wer2 mostly composed of the 
aborigines and a small number of Chin- 
ese emigrants, and some Japanese. The 
Japanese wer2 at first largely p rates 
but later, when more of th2ir people 
arrived, they became interested in com- 
merce. 

The Dutch colonisers greatly improv- 
ed the Island. They paid great atton- 
tion to promoting production, and 
started the explo‘tation of natural re 
sources; therefor2 during their rub> of 
only thirtyeight years, there was mark- 
ed progress in the economic history of 
Formosa. They introduced cattl= for 
the cuitivation of land. made a survey 
of the land, taught the abor'gines to 
plant rice and sugar-cane, exvorted the 
products, and preached the Christian 
Docirine among the inhabitants. 


(3) The Period of Koxinga 


At the middle of the 17th century, on 
the Chinese continent, when the Ming 
Dynasty was disintegrating, ths loyal 
subjects of the Ming Dynasty had dis- 
persed. In 1661, with twentyfive thou- 
sand soldiers and sailors and several 
hundred war-boats, Koxinga crossed 
the Formosan Channel, took the main 
island of the Pescadores, and then at- 
tacked Anpeng, expell2d the Dutch, 
and established himself at Ta‘lam as 
the centre. He sent his soldiers to 
every district to develop the land 
which was distributed among them. He 
died before reaching middle age. Al- 
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though there was not much civilization 
established in this short period, except 
the Land System which was the back- 
bone of the privately-owned Land Sys- 
tem of the later age, one iinportant 
point was that these soldier-emigrants 
b2gan to love this country of freedom, 
deciding not to go back to the contin- 
ent, and they determined to settle in 
Formosa for good. Those Formosan 
*Pigrim Fathers” composed the im- 
portant part of the ancestors of the 
present Formusan people. 


(4) The Period 
Dynasty 


of the Manchu 


No sooner than the Manchus_ con- 
quered the continent and overthrew 
the Ming Dynasty. they expanded their 
military pressure down to South China, 
and in order to wipe out the remaining 
elements of the former dynasty, they 
dispatched a fleet to Formosa which 
was then under the rule of Koxinga’s 
yeung grand-son who soon surrendered 
to the Manchu admiral. Consequently 
Formosa came under the rule of the 
Manchus in 1683. Thence. Formosa 
had become the object of the Manchu 
expio'tation and feudalistic oppression 
for over two -hundred yeais, until 1895 
when Formosa was ceded to Japan. To 
iMustrate the cruelty of the Manchu 
government, the’ following proverb is 
quoted “A small riot in thre2 vears. 
and a b’g revolt in five years.” That is 
to say, the inhabitants had b2en con- 
tinuously struggling against the corrupt 
government. 

Exploitation without production, and 
taxation without representation are 
common bureaucratic practices in 
China, and th2y have been leading fac- 
tors in the ruling of Formosa. The 
Chinese government then did not only 
tr2at Formosa as a conquered colony, 
but also regarded Formosans as “the 
people b2yond control.” Once before 
the Sino-Japanese War, a group of 
shipwreck2d Japanese sailors landed on 
the eastern coast of the island. and 
were massacred. To Japan’s protest 
the Chinese government in Peking did 
not hesitate to reoly that Formosa was 
a place beyond their control; again. 
later they wer more than willing to 
cede Formosa to Japan as the result of 
the war. 

Ovvressed and badly treated and 
finally sold to Japan as slaves, Formo- 
sans today regard with cyn‘cism state- 
ments like a recent remark by Sun Fo: 
“For fifty years not a day ever passed 
forgetting then.” Consesuently, it is 
not difficult to explain that, uvon the 
landing of the Javanese army. Formo- 
sans resicted on one hand. but routed 
the escaping Chinese soldiers on the 
other. 


(5) The Period of the Formosan 
Democratic Republic 


Waiting for a long time for indeven- 
dence and realizing it had arrived 
when the Chinese escaved just before 
the landing of the Japanese army. the 
Formosans declared independence. 
Though this was short-lived tnder 
powerful Japanese pressure and _ the 
international situation then, Formosa 
had a national flag of the Formosan 
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Democratic Republic, postage-stamps, 
and bank-notes. Thus Formosa 1eveal- 
ed to the world its heroic amoition, 
and militarily resisted the Japanese 
invasion for more than two years. 


(6) The Period of Japan Rule 


Formosa becoming a colony of the 
Japanese Empire brought despair to 
the Formosans. W.th her powerful 
army and police-forces, Japan display- 
ed her imperialism in Formcesa. The 
land-lords bankrupted because of 
heavy taxes, the farmers were exploit- 
ed through the sugar policy and the 
Rice Control Acts, and the small 
Formosan industrialists were over- 
whelmed by Japanese big capitalists. 
Against these policiss, Formusans un- 
Gertook fifteen armed revolutions 
against their rulers, and they organized 
political parties. labourers’ and farm- 
ers’ unions, resisted the Japanese 
openly or secratly, during waich 
many national heroes were either exe- 
cuted or imprisoned. 

Japanese admumistration in Formosa 
was impe-cialistic and exerted great 
influence on social and economic life. 
First of ail, Japan succeedead, to a cer- 
tain ex‘ent, in the policy of separating 
the Formosans from the Chinese, so 


that it was during this period that 
Formosans gained national indentity. 
The Japanese way of exploiting 


Formosa’s natural resources can be 
compared with keeping a hen for eggs, 
and in this way the industries and all 
kinds of establishment had remarkable 
progress. Therefore, although the goods 
produced in Formosa during this 
period were mostly shipped to Japan 
Proper, the standard of living of 
Formosans then was much higher than 
that in the period of the present Chin- 
ese Rule. 

There were no _ opportunities for 
Formosans ir political activities. Op- 
pressed as they were by the police-ad- 
ministration, it was in this period that 
Formosans received technical training. 
Although higher education had be2n 
limited inside the island, many Formo- 
san studen‘s went out to receive higher 
education either in Japan or other 
countries. 
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By resisting Japanese oppression on 
cne hand Formosans experienced pro- 
gress and developed well during this 
period of fifty years. It has been a 
great achievement in Oriental society. 
Formosans breathed the air of modern 
civihzation, and progressed, but those 
on the opposite coast did not get any 
farther from the medisval age. 


Formosans’ blood changed from that 
of the Chinese. The history of the 
formation of the Formosan race is less 
than four hundred years old, and the 
present race has not reached its stabil- 
ity. 


(7) The Period of the Present Chin- 
ese Administration 


After the conclusion of world war 
II, the U.S. Navy transported several 
Chinese armies from the mainland to 
Formosa and thus established the new 
administration As from September 
1945, Chinese forces were landed in 
increasing numbers. The control was 
vested in a military governor-general, 
Chen Yi, and under his rule the ex- 
ploitation of the natives was systema- 
tically carried out. Dissatisfaction rose 
slewly and eventually a revolt, in Feb- 
ruary 1947, started which was ruth- 
lessly suppressed after Chinese rein- 
forcements from the mainland arrived 
just in time to prevent the establish- 
ment of a Formosan administration. 
However, the atrocities committed by 
the military under Chen Yi and the 
great massacre which cost the lives of 
over 5.000 natives resulted in the dis- 
missal of Chen Yi and the appointment 
of a new governor, Wei Tao-ming. 
During about one year of his rule con- 
ditions in Taiwan slightly improved in 
favour of the natives but economic ex- 
ploitation continued as before. 


Communist propaganda is effective 
only in 2 or 3 cities but the Communist 
Party has relatively few followers. An 
underground independence *novement 
is biding its time. The impending 
collapse of the Nanking regime is con- 
sidered as an opportune moment for 
coming out, once again, and making a 
bid for wresting coatrul from the occu- 
pying mainlanders. 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM INDONESIA 


Indonesian Imports and Exports in 
August 1948 


Export surplus of Fis. 3515 millions 
was recorded. In August, 154.088 tons 
of goods were imported into Indonesia, 
having a value of Fis. 61.500000 com- 
pared with 155990 tons in July having 
a value of Fis. 82.750000. The main 
import items were: rice. flour, textiles. 


machinery, iron and steel: The main 
countries of origin wer2:— 
Volume Value 
In round numbers 
tons Fils. 
TRSSATS Sek ee 22.000 20500.000 
Ne’ herlands 7500 12 060 000 
Great Britain 5,000 7,000,000 


Total Indonesian exports in August 
amounted to 483,000 tons, having a 


value of Fis. 97.000,000. again 559000 
tons in July to the value of Fis. 95,000.- 
lela 

Renorts in August mainly consisted 
of :— 


Mineral oil products ..... 25 000 0N0 
Rube Sco Uke ee 22 c00,0N0 
CONF” wh cae ate coe weitere 16.900 F000 
Din Oey Sch woes ticce sans 12 870 000 
PalmO  <ee eee 90.000 
Sugar and tea fo. 1.500,000 
The largest buyers were: — 
Netherlands ® Ss. 9oe ees oe 89 500 000 
CES Ai oe co Oe eee ee 17 NEN.NNE 
Singapore. 2. See. Ss 15,000,000 
The exnort survlus has risen from 


Fis. 12 250.000 in July to Fis. 35,500,000 
in August 
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REPORTS FROM SINGAPORE & MALAYA 


(By Our Malayan Correspondent) 


DECLINE IN TRADE 


The value of Malaya’s overseas trade 
for the month of October fell sharply 
from that of the preceding month, ex- 
ports showing a_ decline of Malayan 
$28,000.000 and imports a decline of 
about $10,000000. The chief reason for 
decline in the value of exvorts is the 
drop in shipments of rubber combined 
with a fall in the price of rubber. 

The total value of the overseas trade 
in Oc‘ob2r was $280,036,554 compared 
with $320.439,014 in September. The 
value of exports in October was $146,- 
105.122, compared with $174,307,381 in 
September while October imports were 


PETAR OE SEE SET UT 
Reconstruction in Central Java 


The first tea-factory in Central Java 
to manufacture tea for export, the 
Medini tea-factory at Djatikalang on 
the slope of Mount Oengara, has been 
opened, 


Trade between Netherlands and 
Indonesia 
The Co-ordinating Board fixed the 


goods lists valid during the year Octo- 
ber 1, 1949 for trade between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia. The es- 
timates for this trade as contained in 
these lists have still to be submitted to 
the two Governments for ratification, 
but for the present they will be mutu- 
ally applied with effect from October 
1, 1946. Compared with imports and 
exports during ths preceding year, the 
estimates for the trade in both direc- 
tions show a considerable increase. 

Imports into the Netherlands from 
Indonesia during next period are es- 
timated at Fls. 300.000000 compared 
with Fls. 250,000,000 worth of exports 
to Indonesia. This means an extension 
of trade possibilities between the two 
countries by 50 per cent on the preced- 
ing period. 

Imports into the Netherlands, mainly 
raw materials, consist for the greater 
part of fats, including copra 200,000 
tons, palm-oil 40.000 tons, palm-kernels 
15000 tons and groundnuts 18.000 tons. 
These quantities are considerably larger 
than the supplies of the preceding 
period. In addition considerable quant- 
ities of tea, mac>, hides and skins, 
ethereal oils, tin, kavok, fibre and rub- 
ber and various other products will be 
supplied. 

Exports to Indonesia mainly consist 
of textiles, baing estimated at Fils. 
80 000,000.. The export-list includes a 
large variety of articles, export-possi- 
bilities being fixed for almost every 
branch of Dutch export industries. 
Naturally electrical articles and various 
processed foods, such as meat and fish 


preserves, condensed milk, dried vegat- - 


ables, gin, jam, biscuit, e‘c., occupy an 
important place among Dutch exvorts, 
while there are also exvort possibilities 
fcr ammonium sulphate, fertilizers, cus- 
tards, semolina. potatoes, various kinds 
of paper, pharmaceutical products, 
metalware, instrurments and cigars. 


valued at $133,931,432, compared with 
$146,131,633 in September. 

The total value of exports in the ten 
months ended October was $1.456,510,- 
661 and imports for the same period 
were valued at $1,507,962,266, giving an 
advers2 trade balance for the period of 
$51,451,605. 

Of the October exports the principal 
receiving countries were:— 


United States of America $41,348,124 
TESISER A © ars eee 16,776,092 
United Kingdom ......... 16,130,492 
InGOneSi Aw Py tinesc cco ce 14,816,463 
Indigige ee tae oce rane, 4,494.496 
SIS ce Hes cea farce ae 4,349,243 
BON KONG sacs rcie tcnansh se 3.672.417 
INGtTHErIANGS ios ute he bs 3,467,728 


The countries sending most of Mal- 
aya’s imports were: — 


United Kingdom ......... $31,502,335 
Indonesia iranys cee cae 30,996,328 
United States of America 10,435,703 
Siam 2 ccenanc ces 10 397.499 
Chitia Dates cee ae 5 reais ah 7,908.234 
Sarawak” focus os owt fees 5,598,957 
PAS TAlia “Re. tretcn sas ote 4,778.779 
Burimia = is Paeccincismenet oe 4,107,011 
Hongkong. in. nearness cole 3,337,340 


Lower Rubber & Tin Exports 


As stated above the value of exports 
in October dropped sharply on account 
of lower rubber shipments which total- 
led 80,181 tons, compared with 89.786 
tons in the month of September, while 
the price of rubber on October 1 was 
43% cents, compared with 41 cents on 
October 31. During the month of Nov- 
ember the price has fallen s*ill further 
and at the close of the month the price 
was around 35 cents. The value of 
Malaya’s overseas exports in November 
will record a substantial decline on the 
figures for October. 

Tin shipments in October were also 
lower than in Sevtemb2r, being 4.697 
tons. compared with 5.771 tons in Sep- 
tember bringing the cumulative total 
for the first ten months of th's year to 
42.177 tons. compared with 25.377 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 


INVESTMENT MARKET REVIEW 


The fall in the price of rubber is re- 
fiected in all sections of the Malayan 
market and it is estimated that Mal- 
aya’s income in November will show a 
fall of more than twenty percent, . a 
very serious matter when it is remem- 
bered that the whole of the country’s 
economy is based on the production 
and price of this commodity. The share 
markets have been affected and com- 
menting on the fall in share _prices,* 
Fraser and Co., sharebrokers in Singa- 
pore say:— 

“The deterioration in Malayan mar- 
kets in recent weeks ar’ses from various 
causes the chief of which is the decline 
in the country’s prospective income 
from rubber, which has amounted to 
20 per cent in less than two months. 
Add to this the debacle in North China 
and, locally. the shock of the first ac- 
tual demands for payment of income 
tax, and a dispassionate observer might 
say that in the circumstances the in- 
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dustrial market at any rate has shown 
surprising stability. 

“Indications of some resistence to the 
fall in Hongkong Banks are: apparent 
at about ths $980 mark for the Colonial 
register. Some operators had expected 
the flow of some refugee funds from 
China into this market via Hongkong 
but none has been noted, which is the 
more surprising because with all our 
troubles Malayan markets, particularly 
in tin and industrial shares, are still a 
profitable field for investment. 

“In view of the hasadway being made 
against banditry in the Federation and 
the excellent performance of many pro- 
ducers the market in tin shares is 
frankly disappointing, but there is an 
old Malayan adage which has come 
true on this occasion that you can 
never have sustained strength in tin 
shares, however good thair results, un- 
less rubber is also firm. 

“All sections of the market suffered 
during a depressing week (ended Nov. 
27) and business was on a small scale. 
Successive deals were gensarally at 
lower oric2s, in some cases quite ap- 
breciably so. 

“With the exception of Wearnes 
(motor dealers) steady in anticipation 
of a favourable forthcoming annual re- 
port, all industrials showed some weak- 
ening over the period.” 


Singapore Cold Storage 


Singapore Cold Storage Co. Ltd., 
which carries on business as importers 
and retailers of frozen meat and provi- 
sions with head office in Singapore and 
branches throughout Malaya, issued its 
report and accounts for the year ended 
August last. The net profit, after mak- 
ing provision of undisclosed amounts 
for bad debts, depreciation, reserve for 
plant replacement and income-tax, was 
$843,092. A dividend of ten per cent 
and a bonus of five per cent, both less 
income-tax, is to be paid for the year, 
compared with 20 per cent. in the pre- 
ceding year. General reserve has been 
increas:d by a transfer of $500,000 
from profit and loss account and $750,- 
600 from “over-provision for pre-war 
creditors.” The general reserve now 
stands at $1,800,000. . 

The company’s issued and fully-paid 
capital at the end of the year was 
1.148,438 shares of $2 each. Since the 
clos2 of the year the directors have an- 
nounced that the company will issue a 
further 574,219 shares of $2. each at a 
premium of $3 a share. for cash. 

The directors have followed the prac- 
tics of not disclosing the amount re- 
served for income tax, but as the rate 
of tax is 20 per cent. it follows that 
the assessable profit for the year could 
not have b2en less than $1,053,823 if 
the provision of income tax alone is 
taken into consideration. In addition 
to the reserve for income tax substan- 
tial amounts have be2n charged against 
profits for the purpose of plant replace- 
men‘, so the profit for the year’s work- 
ing must have be2n much higher than 
the net figure disclosed in the accounts. 
The annual meeting was held in Singa- 
pore ohn Nov. 20. 


Malayan Collieries 


Malayan Collieries Ltd., which oper- 
ates the only coal mine in Malaya, 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


The growing-uncertainty about the 
future of Shanghai has caused during 
the last few weeks the divers:on of car- 
go consigned for Shanghai to be unload- 
ed in the Colony. Stocks of all kinds of 
commodities destined for the China 
market are now again pouring into the 
godowns which only recently were, to 
a small extent, ralieved of old stocks 
which had been imported as from be- 
ginning of 1947 when Nanking enforced 
import embargoes and otherwise severe- 
ly curtailed imports. } i 

Importers in Shanghai and Tientsin 
are currently redirecting their goods en 
rcut2 and most cargo is now bound for 
Fiongkong. Simultaneously, principal 
holders of commodities in Shanghai are 
now moving them out of that city and 
store them again in Canton and Hong- 
kong. Part of these stocks are offered 
for sale but the majority are held as a 
hedge against inflation and also in anti- 
cipation of higher prices in foreign mar- 
kets. This applies particularly to such 
China produce as minerals, bristles and 
some veg2table oils. 

Local warehouses will soon again be 
cenges‘ed with hoarded China produce. 
diverted foreign imports and hoarded 
foreign goods brought down from 
Shanghai for safekeeping. A consider- 
able portion of the goods now coming 
into Hongkong from Shanghai were pre- 
viously moving down from North China 
to Shanghai. 

The Shanghai markets are now well 
supplied with any foreign merchandise 
as many holders prefer liquidating to 
moving the cargo. At the same time, 
exporters show eagerness to shin out of 
China whatever they accumulated and 
te convart export proc2eds into liquid 
assets, such as gold. Prices of imported 
commodities have come down in Shang- 
bai, often below the original cost level, 
although in terms of the Chinese yuan 
quotations are rising. Exporters also 
quote much lower than before, being 
anxious to dispose of stocks which they 
previously piled up as a hedge against 
yuan depreciation. 

Hongkong’s wholesale market prices 
reacted already downwards when the 
rst unloadings from Shanghai occurred: 
but the reports about the diversion of 


issued its report and accounts for the 
year ended June last, which discloses 
a net profit for the year of $829.391. 
Shareholders are to get a dividend of 
five p2r cent, less tax. The directors 
recommend transferring $350,000 to a 
reserve for repayment of a rehabilita- 
tion loan received from government 
and $200000 to a reserve for income 
tax. The production of coal for the 
year was 324,962 tons, about 130,000 
tons more than was produced in the 
preceding year. 

The company supplies all the coal 
used by the Malayan railway and pow- 
er stations in Kuala Lumour and Singa- 
pore, I+ also suppl’es coal to many tin- 
dredging plants throughout Malaya. 
The annual megsting will be held in 
Kuala Lumpur on Dec. 6. 


cargo en route for China ports to the 
Colony is bound to depress prices still 
more. It can also be taken for granted 
that Shanghai holders of merchandise 
will be compelled to liquidate to an in- 
creasing degre> and these old Shanghai 
stocks will further aggravate the down- 
ward price trend. 


US DOLLAR MARKET 


Further weakness in the open market 
US$ rate featured last week’s business. 
Seasonal increas2s of overseas Chinese 
family remittances, a reduction in gold 
imports and international strength of 
sterling were the main factors depress- 
ing the rate. 

Highest & lowest rates of last week 
per US$100, in HK$:—notes 514—498; 
drafts 51414,—499; TT 517—502 (or US$ 
19.34 to 19.92 per HK$100). The local 
cross rate moved up, USS3.094, low, 
3.187, high, which was only 20.8% helow 
the official cross (4.0215). 

Sterling in New York continued very 
firm, unofficially at 3 to 3.05, while the 
three months forward rate officially 
moved up to 4.02-7/16 (against 3.98 to 
3.99 a few months ago). 

Transactions in the native market :— 
TT 1,330,000, drafts 570000, notes 346.- 
000, making a total of US$2.246,000. 


GOLD MARKET 


Business in China was active and 
supervision, in most cities, had actually 
ceased. Central Bank of China sales at 
yuan 2,000 per ounce continued in a few 
cities while in South China they were 
suspended and the upward revision of 
the price was anticipated. Exports from 
Macao and, to a smaller extent, from 
here to China were heavier comprising. 
according to native bankers, around 
50.000 taels. Imports into Macao were 
unusually large as old orders were now 
being fulfilled. Local and Macao stocks 
for trading purposes are estimated at 
around % million taels. 

On account of devressed TT New 
York rates gold quotations ruled weak 
in spite of better trade prosvects. The 
cross rate here remained steady. US$48, 
high, 4712, low. Compared with over- 
seas prices the local cross rate is 8 tc 
°% higher. 

Highest & lowest local rates per tael: 
HK$301—29214. 

Transactions in the local native mar- 
ket: spot. officially 10,930 taels, unoffi- 
cially 36,950; forward contracts (buying 
and selling) 921,090 taels. 


Trading Reports for the Week :— 


_ Monday, Dec. 6th:—Opening & clos- 
ing rates 299—297%%. On the fictitious 
forward market the change over favour- 
ed sellers at the interest rate of 5 H.K. 
cents per ta2l per day. Throughout the 
week the change over rate continued in 
favour of sellers, 

Based on the revdort that the Chinese 
Government may cease selling, rates 
climbed up to 301 shortly after the 
op2ning, thus recording the highest of 
the week. Market reacted sharply on 
the above being proved unfounded, and 
also by the weakness of US$ T.T. rates. 


which was caused by increasing over— 
seas Chinese remittances. 

Tuesday, Dec. 7th:—Opening & clos- 
ing 295—294%. Change over 7 cents. 
The firmness of Sterling all around the 
world mark2ts, the increasing of stocks 
here and lower prices in Macao and 
Canton, rates had no alternative, de- 
clined. The news of the proposal of 
raising S. African prices did not stimu- 
late the market. 


Wednesday, Dec. 8th:—Opening and 


closing 2945.—2953.. Chang2 over 5 
cents. A featurless market, but under- 
tone easy. 


Thursday, Dec. 9th: —Opening & clos- 
ing 29334—2941%4. Change over 6 cents. 
Calculating the low US$ T.T. rate, con- 
tracted imports seemed profitable and 
possible. 

Friday, Dec. 10:—Opening & clos- 
ing 293—29434. Change over 6 cents.. 
Continued ths easy markets of last few 
days, rates dropped to 292%, the lowest 
ot the week, but turned steady on the 
report that asked price abroad raised. 


Saturday, Dec. 11th:—Opening and 
closing 29234—297%. ‘Change over 2 
cents. The sudden appreciation of ster- 
ling cross rate only affected the opening. 
The usual threat of changing official 
rates Sundays and holidays by the Chin- 
ese Government and the black market. 
gold prices taking a jump in Shanghai, 
caus2d speculators here to buy. In the 


unofficial afternoon market. rates con- 
tinued steady at 29814. 
Trading Position: — 

Total cash bars turned over during 


the week under review. officially 10,930 
ta2ls and unofficially 36,950 taels. Over 
25,000 taels changed hands by interest 
hedging forwarc operators. 12,500 taels 
exported and about 5,000 taels for local 
ornamental consumption. The increas- 
ed local ornamental consumption was 
to meet the requirements of wedding 
season. 


Imports from Macao during the week 
estimated over 44,000 taels, after de- 


ducting exports and local consumption, 


stocks here increased by about 26,000 
taels. Detailed exports were:--Bang- 
kok 3,500 taels, India 2.500 taels, Singa- 
pore 2,000 taels, Rangoon 1,000 taels. 
Saigon and Haiphong 2,500 taels, Amoy 
und Swatow 1,000 taels. 


SILVER MARKET 


The highest and lowest prices were: - 
Bar Silver 3.92—3.89 per ta2l ($3.20 per 
oz), Dollar Coins 2.60—2.59 per coin and 
Twenty-cents coins 1.92--1.89 per five 
coins. 
70 cents per fine ounce, which equaled 
about $4.16 per tael here, and in London 
421% d, which was only about $3.49 per 
tael. Shipping to New York was _ not 
profitabie, as expenses in shipping and 
surrender of 25% exchange must be also 
accounted for. London ordered 20,00’ 
taels from a local silver merchant at 
4.00 per tael. delivery Decemb2r in 
Hongkong. 

Stocks here were very small, imports 
and exports were nil 


Prices in New York declined to. 
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Transactions in the native market 
last week:—128.000 taels, and $27,000 
and $106,000 worth of silver dollar and 
26 cents coins. 


PLATINUM MARKET 


Prices continued nominal with sellers 
and no enquiry. London stamped at 
$560 per tael and Japanese plates at 
450. Those plates shipped back here 
from Shanghai were transhipped to 
Canton, where somes demand for orna- 
ments was reported. 


BANK NOTE MARKETS 


Piastre rates suffered during the week 
a loss of some 11%, highest & lowest 
rates being $9.32—8.35. Conditions in 
Indochina do not encourage optimism 
especially now when it appears that 
Communist advances in South China 
are only a matter of time when the 
Viet-minh led Nationalist movement in 
Indochina is expected to receive sup- 
port from ths Chinese Communists. 
Trade between Hongkong and Saigon is 
also not expanding as was earlier hoped 
for and the position of the French 
franc on the fres markets is weakening. 
Saigon unofficial quotation for gold and 
fore‘'gn exchang2 show _ increasing 
strength. Locai native market trans- 
actions last week, in million piastres :— 
spot, officially, 1,72, unofficially 3.76; 
forward 9.2. 


Nica guilders also show a weak un- 
dertone as conditions in Java are re- 
garded as unfavourable for further pro- 
gress of the rich archipelago. The 
Dutch and the Republican Government 
have broken off negotiations which had 
been carried. on for a long time with 
a view to bringing peace to Indonesia; 
a feeling of uneasiness prevails in the 
local money. market and rates for guil- 
ders may remain at best on current 
levels. Last week’s highest & lowest 
rates were $34.10—33.40 ver 100 Nica 
guilders. Total sale: 218,000 guilders, 


Bank of England notes sold between 
$14.60 to 14.85 while the equivalent 
price in New York was $15 to 15.30. 
Pound note in New York advanced to 
3.03. The local price would have ad- 
vanced if the unofficial TT New York 
had not dropped consistently. Brokers 
in New York and San Francisco order- 
ed larger parcels of Bank of England 
notes as well as Australian and New 
Zealand pound notes from Hongkong 
dealers. 
notes is incr2asing,* speculators and 
travellers being the main buyers there. 


Malayan dollar sales were actively 
conducted at $120 to 180.75 against the 
official rate of 190 (Mal. $525 per HK$ 
100). Commercial banks exchange only 
a limited amount of Mal. dollars. 


Indian rupees declined as Pakistan 
merchants offersd large lots of India 
Reserve Bank notes. Prices paid rang- 
ed from $103—105 against the official 
rate of 121.39 (Rs. 82% per HK$100), a 
discount of 13 to 15%. 


Canadian dollar notes were transact- 
ed at rates commensurate with the New 
York fre2 market discount (US$92% 
per Can. $100), highest HK$4.67. low2st 
4.56, or 8 to 9% lower than the US$ 
rate for notes on the local market. 


Demand in the U.S. for these 
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Philippine pesos were offered in 
larger amounts, prices paid ranged from 
$2.30 to 2.40, or 7 to 8% below the 
parity with US$. Export bills and in- 
ward remittances in pesos grzatly in- 
creased last week. 


CHINESE CURRENCY MARKETS 


_ Depreciation of the “gold” yuan con- 
tinued in spite of official gold and silver 
sales by the Central Bank of China. In 
most cities these sales had to be dis- 
continued and the announcement of a 
new pr:ce, 4,000 yuan, was’ expected. 
Total sales of gold and silver coins from 
Nov. 22 to Dec. 4 amounted to 105,517 
taels of gold, .absorbing 211 million 
yuan, and 941,341 pes. of dollar coins 
absorbing 18.8 m. yuan. As the black 
market rate for gold shot up to 3,500 
yuan per oz. sales, even rationed to 10 
Ozs per person and issued to a restrict- 
ed number of individuals, could not be 
maintained. Inflation of the legal ten- 
der had to be resorted to with a ven- 
geance. 

Hongkong Market, highest & lowest 
rates, in HK$, per one hundred yuan: — 


Kigh Low Depreciation 
against parity 
notes 12.70 10.20 52.4-61.75% 
TT Shai 10.75 8.60 59.7-67.75% 


TT Canton 10.10 8.75 62.1-67.25% 


Yuan notes were relatively scarce 
which explains the difference in spot 
note and TT China rates which towards 
the end of the w2ek was 40 to 45%. 

Transactions in the native market :— 
TT Shanghai 49.6 m. yuan, TT Canton 
58.7 m., TT Swatow 32.2 m., TT Amoy 
40.6 m. yuan. Spot notes sold last week: 
6,080.000 yuan. 

Shanghai Market, highest & lowest 
black market rates, in yuan:— 


High Low Highest 
appreciation 
3,500 250% 


Gold per oz 2,300 
US note 49 60%, 20214% 
HK note 9.60 11.90 217.1/3% 


Exchange certificates sold on an oven 
market up to 50 yuan per US$1. 
Throughout the week this rate limped 
behind the black market price by 10 to 
18%. 

Commercial interest rates are now 
computed all over China per day, fluc- 
tuating last week from 2% to 5%. Dis- 
count on private and bank (cashier’s) 
cheques remained as in the previous 
week, ; 

Cost of living advanced almost daily; 
the index for COL as at Nov. 30 was of- 
ficially incr2as2d by 93% over the Nov. 
15 index (when the COL index was re- 
introduced and fixed at 810% above 
August 19 prices and wages). 

In Canton unofficial dealing in gold 
and foreign currencies was active and 
not subiect to excessive svuverv'sion. 
Money changers and the Sam Sap Hong 
are at it asain. HK notes sold from 
9.10 to 10.05 yuan. and TT Hongkong 
auoted 9.90 to 11.40 yuan. Gold 
prices are quoted in HK$ and usually 
are either at par with Hongkong (but 
higher than Macao from where most 
supply is arriving) or about 1% above 
the local market rate. 
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CHINESE MONEY !N COMMUNIST 
ADMINISTERED NORTH CHINA 


The various bank note issues which 
were circulated by Border Region ad- 
ministrations in North China from the 
time of resistance to the Japanese in- 
vasion (1937 onwards) have been con- 
solidated into one currency as from 
December 1. ‘The so-called liberated 
areas of North China and Northwest 
China have now one central bank on 
which has been bestowed the privilege 
of currency note issue and other func- 
tions usually vested in a nation’s cen- 
tral bank. The name of this new 
central bank is The People’s Bank of 
China. The previous note issuing 
oanks in North and Northwest China 
have discontinued to function and are 
being merged into the People’s Bank 
of China. 

The currency consolidation in North 
and Northwest China’ is proceeding as 
follows:—--One yuah issued by the 
People’s Bank of China is to be ex- 
changed against 100 yuan of the notes 
issued by the Bank of South Hopei and 
the North Sea Bank (of Shantung); 
against 1,000 yuari of the notes issued 
by the Bank’ of Shansi-Chahar-Hopei; 
and against 2,000 yuan of the notes 
issued by the Northwest China’s Farm- 
ers’ Bank (operating in the border 
region areas of Shansi-Suiyuan, and 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia). 

(For previous reports. on the Kan 
Fi or Bien Pi of Communist-controlled 
North China see our issue of Novem- 
ber 17, p. 520). 


The currency consolidation and uni- 
fication was made possible by the re- 
cent administrative unification of pre- 
viously separated or tenuously held 
areas in North and Northwest China. 
The current political and military 
situation in North China has necessita- 
ted the establishment of a central bank 
ana the issuance of one currency, with 
the exception of Manchuria (the North 
East) where a different yuan remains 
the fegal tender. - 

The People’s Bank of China aims 
at taking over the affairs of the var- 
ious government hanks controlied py 
the Nanking ‘regime. It is the policy 
of the new central bank to extend the 
newly created yuan to all areas of 
Central China, which are now being 
contested hy the two opposing armies, 
ard to expel and replace the “gold” 
yuan issued by the Central Bank of 
China. Regarding the eventual unifi- 
cation of the People’s Bank yuan and 
the Manchurian yuan, such measures 
will be contemplated after the occupa- 
tion by the Communist-led armies of 
the cities of Peiping and Tientsin. 

Monetary inflation and rising cost of 
living are observed in North China but 
their dimensions are not comparable 
with those in ‘Nanking-controlled 
China. During 1948, cost of principal 
commodities, in terms of the legal 
tender of North China, have risen hy 
about 100% only. This relatively 
small increase in living costs suggests 
better cooperation between the people 
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and the military and the civil, admiinis- 
tration in the so-called liberated areas 
and almost adequate state revenue in 
a period of continuous civil warfare. 


In terms of the legal tender of the 
Nanking Government (befure CN$ and 
since August 19 called gold yuan) the 
kan pi or resistance money has greatly 
appreciated during 1948. The appre- 
ciation of the kan pi was already 
noticeable since 1946 when between 
CN& 2 to 5 were exchanged against one 
yuan of the North Sea Bank of Shan- 
tung. After the creation of the “gold” 
yuan last Aug. 19, this new currency 
note of Nanking was worth about 3,000 
yuan of the North Sea Bank (or one 
yuan of the North Sea Bank exchang- 
ed then for CN$ 1,000, more or less). 
During Octeber and November the 
“gold yuan has greatly depreciated 
in terms of gold and foreign exchange 
and its value in North China has also 
slumped until, at present, its average 
price is around 200 yuan of the Norih 
Sea Bank and Bank of South Hopci. 
After the North China currency unifi- 
caticn of December 1 has taken place 
the approximate open market rate of 
the new yuan of the People’s Bank cf 
China is half a “gold” yuan of the 
Central Bank of China. Since the 
current black market quotation of 
“gold” yuan is around 50 per US$ 1, 
the exchange value of the yuan of 
North China, now issued by the Peo- 
ple’s Bank of China, may be taken 
around one US cent (US$ 1 per 100 
North China yuan). 


bol ig * * 


RATES & TURNOVER ON THE UN- 
OFFICIAL GOLD AND US$ 
MARKETS IN NOVEMBER 


Highest & lowest rates in November 
for US$ were as follow:—TT HK$ 533 
—512; drafts 5830—508'%; netes 5274%— 
507%. Cross rate US$ 3, low, 3.125, 
high. 

Gold rates per tael HK$ 310%, high, 
290%, low. Cross rates per:oz US$ 
48, high, 47, low. 

Rates for previous months and iurn- 
overs in our issue of November 3. 
pp. 449/50. 

Turnover for 


four trading weeks, 


USS:—-TT 5,443,000, drafts 2,435,000; 
notes 1,439,000, making a total of US$ 
9.317,000. 

Gold:—-26,035 taels on the spot mar- 


ket, officially, and 144,829 taels, un- 
officially, making a total of 180,855 
taels spot. 


Forward contracts during four trad- 
ing weeks of November: 2,209,930 
taels. Daily average of forward pos- 
ition amounted to 94,500 taels. 


e s s s 


SELLING RATES OF HONGKONG 
& SHANGHAI BANKING CORP. 


TT London per HK$ PP 2 27732 
ieAustralian s cenmeee 1 1/6-% 
TIN. Zealand, Gass 1 1/2-27/32 
TT Singapore per HK$ 100 525% 
TT India 5 Sr LOOMS 28% 
TT Canada vey es LOO), WEA 
TT New York . .. 100 24% 
TT Manila wn eee LOO E504 
TT Switzerland. .. 100 107 
TT France pst 0016560 
TT Saigon A A 100 38) 
TT Bangkok ee OOlc OD: 
TT Batavia soa peeO0L 66 

US cross rate ,in London. 4.0224- 
40334. 

2 & * * 


TT Shanghai since September 21: 
yuan 74, after November 18 increas- 
ed to 370. as from November 26th rate 
suspended. 

TT Japan not yet quoted. 

TT New Zealand since August 19. 
‘ge Batavia first quoted on October 
TT Singapore: On January 2 the 
selling rate stood at 525g. was changed 
on Jan. 24th to 5234, was changed on 
July 23rd to 52%, and on August 11th 


te 5234, and on October 20th to the 
current rate. 

TT Manila: On January 2nd the 
selling rate was quoted at 49- 


15/16, was changed on March 4th to 
50-1/16, and from March 15th to the 
vresent rate of 50-1%. 

TT Bangkok was changed from 243 
to 365 on October 5th. 

TI Saigon: Prior to March 5th no 
TT rate was quoted officially. since 
that day the rate has been fixed at 
310, but as a result of the France de- 
valuation was iowered on October 
22nd; to 381. 


TT France: On January 2nd_ the 


December 15 


26th the rate was changed to 5,340, and 
on October 18th, to the present rate of 
6,560. 

Exchange buying rates are not quot- 
ed to the general public; they are 
available to individual inquirers. 


BANGKOK EXCHANGE MARKET & 
SIAMESE ACCOUNT STERLING 


All Siamese account sterling is trans- 
ferable within the so-called transferable 
group, comprising many _ countries 
among which are _ prominent the 
U.S.S.R., Sweden, the Dutch Empire. as 
a result of Siam’s joining the sterling 
area in September 1947. Transfers 
from Siamese to e.g. Swedish account 
do not require the approval of the Bank 
of England. During the earling part of 
this year Siam accumulated larger ster- 
ling balances as a result of heavy ex- 
port shipments of rice. rubber, teak. tin 
and other produc? to sterling area coun- 
tries which were only inadeouately off- 
set by imports from the U.K. and ster- 
ling area countries as for instance con- 
struction materials which were in ur- 
gent demand by Siam, like railway 
equipment and rolling stock, could not 
be delivered by British manufacturers 
owing to Board of Trade preferences 
given to other countries (usally the 
Americas). 


Coincident with the «ccumulation of 
sterling in Siamese accounts was de- 
mand for British goods from other 
countries in the transferable group. not- 
ably Sweden and the Soviet Union. 
During most of 1948 the Swedish crown 
was regarded as hard from th2 view- 
point of K.M. Treasury and only receut- 
ly the position has changed when 
Swedish exports to the sterling area 
declined while imports from that area 
were greatly enhanced (another proof 
for the increasing strength of sterling 
in world markets). It was therefore a 
profitable opsration to transfer Siamese 
account sterling, which was of little use 
to Siam at that time. to Stockholm 
where British commodities continu2d to 
be imvorted against Swedish crowns 
and sterling from Swedish or any other 
account within the transferable group. 
Swedish buyers of Siamese sterling 
eculd acquire it at a much lower rate 
than the official cross between New 
York and London, viz. at a discount of 


from November 1 to 27°— rate was Francs 2,970, on January’ 10 to 20%. 
HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 
(In H.K. dollars) 
Gold Per One Hundred Chinese Yuan U.S. Dollar 
per tael Silver Notes T.T. Shanghai T.T. Canton T.T. New York 
December High Low per tae! High Low High Low High Low Note Draft High Low 
CGar eae: 8 301 296% 3.92 11.50 10.37% 10.00 9.1214 9.65 8.95 5.14 5.14 5.17 5.1416 
Gh. wersthies 29615 29334 3.92 11.40 10.87% 10.75 10:25), “1010 9.75 5.06 5.07 Gale 5.0714 
See Arashi 296 293%, 3.92 PLT 5 20:20 et 0.35 9.50 9.30 8.75 5.04 5.05 Belial 5.071% 
D) ire sazine tin’ 2941%4 292% 3.90 10.85 10.25 10.62% 10.1244 9.70 8.75 5.00 5.02 5.0445 5.0234 
LOde iesnctnars 295%, 292% 3.90 12.40 10.80 10.40 9.75 9.90 9.25 5.02 5.04 5.07 5.02 
ES ete ty 299 292% 3.91 12.70 11.90 9.45 8.60 9.75 9.15 { 5.05 507 ule 5.04 


1948 


On the other hand, Siamese sterling 
owners were satisfied when they found, 
through active exchange brokers in 
Bangkok, some ways and means to con- 
vert their sterling into US$ thus being 
enabled to buy from the U.S. such com- 
modities which Britain was then not in 
a position to -supply. 

The same situation arose with regard 
to the Soviet Union. where demand for 
sterling was strong and the next best 
solution to the problem for the S.U. was. 
instead of selling TT New York (of 
which the S.U. had and has plenty) at 
the official rate to the Bank of England, 
t> buy in unofficial exchange markets 
any amount of sterling which were ac- 
ceptable to London. Siamese account 
sterling was freely transferable to Mos- 
cow account and therefore the S.U. was 
a good buyer. paying often as much as 
US$3.70 per Siamese pound sterling. 

Thus. a market for Siamese sterling 
was created and Siamese exporters to 
the sterling area found themselves 
wooed by brokers who offered them 
US$ at a cross far above the usual un- 
official level; while the unofficial ster- 
ling/dollar cross moved between 2.70— 
290 (for U.K. resident account sterling), 
Siames=2 sterling could be exchanged for 
3.20 to 3.60. 

After several months of intensive 
operation in Bangkok the Bank of Eng- 
land investigated the situation and in- 
stituted a new modus op2randi as_ re- 
gards Siamese sterling. No official an- 
nouncement has been made but since 
several months only few transfers from 
Bangkok to Moscow w2re finally grant- 
ed by the Bank of England. thus in fact 
suspending the free convertibility of ster- 
ling w‘thin the transferable group. Sub- 
sequent'y the demand for Sia~™ese ster- 
ling has dropved and the unofficial rate, 
in terms of TT New York, is now ap- 
proximately the same as for U.K. re- 
sident account sterling, viz. 3 to 3.12. 


Furthermor2, the Siamese import 
posit'on as far as British goods ar2 con- 
exrned has improved and recent  poli- 
tical developmerts in Malaya have 
necessitated more British suvport for 
Siam. Consequently. S‘amese imports 
of British made rolling stock and indus- 
trial squiprent are now eas‘er which 
w'll cause eventually the comovlete ab- 
sorption of sterling earnings of Siam 
with nothing left to convert into TT 
New York; and imvorts from the US. 
should. as in fact they have already, 
drop consistently. 

It.is also significant to note the recent 
Gevelopments in the Soviet-British trad2 
pattern; an iner2asing amount of USSR 
suvpl’es are now shivved to the U.K. 
which: has reliev2d Moscow of the pre- 
vious sterling, shortage. and. therefore 
the §.U. is no longer interested to dis- 
pose -of its dollar raserves.in New. 
York aga‘nst stazling, irresvective of 
the discount: -With Anglo-Soviet: tradé 
nearly: balanced Moscow has withdrawn 
from the unofficial market in Siam and 
els2where: 

In the vast when Siamese exports to 
the sterl'ng area were artficially speed- 
ed uv because of the attraction to sell 
proceets. within the transferabe group, 
for dollars at a very high unofficial 
crosst3te. British exports ultimately 
banefitted from this developnrent as 
more goods, made inthe U.K., were 
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shipped to such countries as Sweden 
and the USSR. 

Current exchange rates in Bangkok: 
TT New York 19.60 baht, TT London 
60.20; TT Hongkong 3.83 baht. Cross- 
rate between US$3.07/08. Open market 
rates are generally quoted and almost 
all business is transacted at these rates. 
Official rates are applied in restricted 
casas (US$1 equalling 10 baht, and £40 
baht). 


HONGKONG CLEARING-HOUSE- 
COMPARISONS 


Clearing-house figures for the. first 
eleven months of 1948 show a monthly 
average of $679,797 thousand, and a 
total clearing for the period January 
to November of $7,477,757 thousand. 
Compared with previous years the 
clearing-house figures of 1948 show 
the largest amcunts, thus reflecting on 
one hand great evnension of post-war 


business of the Colony and, on the 
other, inflated values due to the 
general depreciation of currencies 


during and after the war. 
Hongkong Clearing-house figures for 
1935 to 1948 (figures for 1948 include 


only eleven months:—(in thousands 
of HK dellars):— 

Increase 

in 1948 

Clearing-house over 

monthly 1935- 

Year annual average 1947 
1935 ... 1,634,427 136,202  399.11% 
1936 ... 1,649,628 137,469  394.51% 
1937 ... 1,777,660 148,138  358.89% 
1938 ... 1,865,427 155,452 337.30% 
1939 ... 2,043,714 170,309 299.15% 
1946 ... 3,048,970 254,080 1687.55% 
1947 ... 6.595,044 549,587 23.69 % 

1948 . 7,477,757 679,796 —- 


The Index .figures for the pre-war 
years and 1946 to 1948, based on the 
1935 monthly average taken at 190, 
are as follows:—1936: 100.9; 1937: 
108.8; 1938: 114.1; 1939: 125; 1946: 186.5; 
1947: 403.5; 1948 (Jan. to Nov.): 499.1. 


Hengkong Clearing-house figures for 
the first 11 mcnths of 1948, with 
index (based on 1947 monthly average 
at 160) showing increase of this year’s 
monthly clearings over the average of 
1947:— 


(in thousands 


of HK$) Index 

1948 January ..... 690.869 1250 
February .. 624,267 113.6 
March . 780,180 141.9 
ADE xsocntese 753,367 137.1 
Maw) | cc nes 677,060 123.2 
JUNE prea s 667,992 121.5 
SULY™ et dass 656 716 119.5 
August) “ess 667.791 121.5 
September .. 667.270 121.4 
October | . 600.305 109.2 
November . 691,936 125.9 


FINANCIAL SITUATION IN MANILA 


- Comparative Financial Summary of 
13 Manila Banks: 


(Monthly averages. in thousands 


of Pesos) 
Loans, Discounts, and Advances 
Sept. 1948 Aug. 1948 Sept. 1947 
434,680 408,164 829,106 
Total Bank Resources 
1,009,544 992,850 795,603 


Bank Deposits (Public Funds 
Not Included) 


447,662 457,197 388,824 
Debits to Individual Accounts 
105,010 104,112 118,139 


Currency in Circulation 
834,831,236 838,173,532 725,239,914 


Some acceleration in the business 
tempo was discernible in October. 
Sules reflected some improvement, and 
collections were a little more prompt. 
The shipping strike on the U.S. West 
Coast had the expected stimulating 
effect on prices of imported food-stuffs, 
and in general the smaller arrivals, as 
a result of the strike, relieved the pres- 
sure somewhat on inventory financing. 
The steady growth over recent months 
in the amount of bank loans and ad- 
vances outstanding, attests to a con- 
siderable demard for credit to finance 
trade, investment, agriculture, and in- 
dustrial development. 

The expansion in the note issue was 
halted in August and September, but 
it would not be surprising to see cur- 
rency in circulation increase before the 
end of the year. 


Some commentators on _ business 
affairs in the United States are cau- 
tiously advancing the opinion that the 
inflationary forces are weakening. 
There have been occasional exceptions 
to the following general statement, but 
by and large, prices and business con- 
ditions in Manila react fairly quickly 
to prices and business conditions in 
the United States. Markets can so 
auickly discount changes in the de- 
mand-supply outlook once the funda- 
mental factors are seen to be working 
in a new direction, even though their 
full effects are still some distance’ off. 
Perhaps one can begin to eliminate 
from business thinking the probability 
of further great advances in the general 
price level. 


* * a 3 


JAPANESE MONEY MARKET 


The state of mone‘ary stringency, 
which had become almost semi-chronic: 
has been undergoing a drastic change 
since last year. Comparison of the 
Bank of Japan accounts. for the ten- 
month period from April, 1947. to 
January, 1948, dnd those for the iden-~ 
tical period from January to October, 
this year. presents a sisrificant victure. 
During the former period, loans to 
monetary institutions dwindled 22.400 
million yen while denocits vained 
12,000 million, meaning that a total of 
34,400 million moved from city banks 
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to tha Bank of Japan. This signifies 
that during the period under review 
the money shortage situation among 
city banks was alleviated to that ex- 
tent. During the latter ten-month 
period, however, things ran in an en- 
tirely opposite direction, with deposits 
receding 6,700 million yen and loans 
gaining 23,300 million, indicating an 
accentuated monetary stringency among 
city banks. Scrutiny of the accounts 
of member banks in Tokyo gives a 
clearer picture. During the first ten- 
month period, the increasing tempo of 
loans failed to equal that of deposits. 
During the second ten-month period, 
loans increased at a quicker pace than 
deposits, plunging city banks into 
acuter money shortage and _ forcing 
them to obtain loans or to withdraw 
their deposits from the Bank of Japan. 
However, the terrific rate at which the 
Bank of Japan’s loans to city banks 
boosted eclipsed the increasing rate of 
operative funds resulting from the re- 
vision of official prices, thus mollifying 
the tight-money situation. For in- 
stance, cases of outstanding payments 
and outstanding receipts among major 
industries have been on a steady de- 
crease, and the general monetary situa- 
tion appears to be improving. 

Money, however, is still extremely 
short for minor industries, civil con- 
tractors, shipbuildine. pharmaceuticals 
and machinery. In the meantime, the 
vigorous increase of deposits and the 
notable gain of industrial loans ex- 
tended by city banks are the two 
noteworthy developments in monetary 
circles. According to the accounts of 
the Tokyo member banks, deposits re- 
gistered a sharp gain of 47,600 
million yen during the past 10 months. 


Although short-term deposits are 
noted to be predominating, the ad- 
vance of long-term deposits, such as 
fixed and deferred deposits, is also 


notable. During the second quarter of 
this year (July to September). 85,700 
million yen worth of industrial funds 
were supplied. Of this total, the Re- 
construction Finance Bank was res- 
ponsible for 15.700 million while city 
banks accommodated 70,000 million. 
The flow of indus‘rial funds has steadi- 
ly left the abnormal channel of the Re- 
construction Finance Bank and_ is 
gradually returning to the hands of 
city banks. 

Bank of Japan note circulation (in 
billion yen):—Oct. 31, 1947: 167: Oct. 
31. 1948; 279. Nov. 6: 277. 

Tokyo Clearing House, weekly bill 
clearings between 25 to 40 billion yen. 

Major. accounts of five leading 
Tokyo banks as at middle of -October 
1948:—(in’ “billion * yen):—deposits 62, 
loans 66,. Governiient bond holdings 
15, cash holdings-1\%. 

Bank of Japan Report as at Oct. 31, 


1948 (in billion yen):— 
Liabilities: bank note issues 279; 
Govt deposits 7; other’ deposits i7: 


Mise. accounts 10; Capital and reserve 
.25; total 315. 

Assets: advance to Govt 75; Loans 
64, cash and bullion .72; Govt bonds 
161; agencies accounts 1; Misc. accounts 
11; total 315. 


December 15 


HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET 


Following the lines of its immediate 
predecessors the market lost further 
ground during the week under review, 
December 6 to Dec2mber 10. More 
new lows for the year were recorded. 
Notable amongst them were:—Hong- 
kong Banks, $1780; Unions, $700; Hong- 
kong Wharfs old $125 and New $120; 
Hongkong Docks, $26; China  Provi- 
dents, $19; Hongkong Hotels, $13.30; 
Hongkong Larids, $63. Hongkong Tram- 
ways, $17.60; China Lights, $12.80; and 
Rights $5.20; Telephones $30 and 
Cements $34. As previously the decline 
was slow and gradual. Towards the 
close, however. a few issues, on  in- 
creased enquiries, recovered slightly 
from the lows touched during the day 
with China Light Rights showing the 
best improvement to $6.10. Despite 
this, on balance, the market made no 
gain for the day, 

Total sales revorted during the week 
amounted to 107,383 shares of an ap- 
proximate value of $144 millions. 
Though the quantity of shares traded 
in showed a sharp increase the com- 
bined value showed no change from 
that of last week, mainly because of 
the lower prices ruling. 

Observers persist in the view ex- 
pressed in these columns in our last 
issue that the downward trend of the 
market, the past months, is suggestive 
of a deflationary movement. The 
military reverses of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, which continue according to 
reliable uncensored reports. are said 
to be only partly responsible for the 
bear trend which set in several months 
age. 


* 2 * * 


Looking back it will be noticed that 
from the 30th July, when Government 
first announced control over room 
rents of Hotels in exercise of powers 
under war-time Emergency Regula- 
tions, a persistent decline commenced 
in share prices. The Felix Ellis aver- 
ages stood then at 143.24. From that 
point it receded without a rally to 136.70 
or. October 19.'On the 20th October a 
convincing rally occurred. and continued 
until October 28 with averages recovering 
over 5 points to 141.84. Since then the 
trend reversed downward again with 
averages showing a loss of approxi- 
mately 50% in excess of the gain made 
in the rally, or for a total of well nigh 
ten points since the end of July. This 
difference revresen‘s a diminution of 
$133 millions in market values from 
July 30 to date of purelv local Com- 
panies. China Companies which have 
removed head offices or opened branch 
registers here. and foreign companies 
listed in the. Exchange are not includ- 
ed in the computation. 

The 20th -Octob2r is a significant 
date. It will be recalled there was a 
meeting of the L2gislative Counc‘l on 
that day. At that Meeting Sir Man- 
kam Lo. supvorted by his unofficial 
colleagues. mow>d a resolution for the 
replacement of those Emergency 
Powers that were desnred necessary 
to retain by Legislative Measures. The 
motion was defeated. but Government 
expressed its sympathy and gave an 


assurance that none of those powers 
would in future be exercised without 
careful consideration and dus consulta- 
tion with affected parties. 

Rightly or wrongly Government’s 
reply was regarded as the long await- 
ed reassurance, and gave the impetus 
for the October rally. But, it was 
short-lived. Why? And why is it that 
about half the loss of $133 millions is 
in the prices of Utility Companies? Is 
Government attemp‘ing to control 
them, too, under the outmoded and 
dangerous Emergency Powers which it 
retains in face of unofficial opposition? 
If so, it is a dilettante daub on the 
glowing economic post-war picture of 
this Colony, and calls for censure 
and criticism in no _ unmistakable 
terms. Further Government _inter- 
ference with local Companies by 
means of controls will only precipitate 
an era of depression with the con- 
comittant ill effects of higher taxation 
to maintain an Administration with 
expensive officers housed in expensive 
quarters far beyond the means of the 
average taxpayer. 


® * * s 


The Felix Ellis price index based on 
the closing prices of twelve active re- 
presentative local stocks showed a net 
loss of 1.30 compared with the close of 
the previous week, and stands at a 
new low for the year, 134.05. Day-by- 
day his averages were: December 6, 
135.03; December 7, 134.90; December 
8, 134.50: December 9, 134.14; Decem- 
ber 10, 134.05. 

The High and Low for 1947 were 
155.82 and 123.88 respectively. The 
High for 1948 was 148.68 on February 
12th. 


Business Done: 


GOVT. LOANS: H.K. Govt 4% Loan 
@ 101%. 


BANKS: H.K. Bank @ 1800, 1790. 
1780. 1785. 

INSURANCE: Unions @ 725, 700. 
720; H.K. Fire @ 270. 

DOCKS & GODOWNS: HL.K. & K. 
Wharves (Old) @ 125 and (New) @ 


120; H.K Docks @ 26; S’hai Docks @ 
7, 1%. 7H. 

HOTELS & LANDS: H‘K. Hotel @ 
13%, 13.60, 13%, 13.30, 13%; Lands @ 


€4. 63; S’hai Lands @ 2.80, 2.70. 2.80. 


2.75, 2.80, 2.90; Humphreys X Rts. @ 
1642, Humphreys Rts @ 4, 3. 
UTILITIES: H.K. Trams @ 18.60. 


1812, 18.40, 184. 18, 17.60. 
18; . Star Ferries @. 134; China 
Lights Old @ 12.90,. 13, 13, 12.90. 


12.80, 13, 1344, 13%; C. Lights Rts. @ 
5.60, 542, 5.40, 5.40, 5.30, 5.20, 5.30 
5.20, 5.30, 5.20. 514, 5.40, 5.45, 5.55 5.60, 
5.70. 5.80, 5.90, 6. 6.10: H.K. Electrics 
@ 3534, 3545. 35%, 35, 3544; Macao 
Electrics @ 26%; Telephones @ 31, 30. 

INDUSTRIALS: Cements @ _ 34. 
3644. 3634, 37; Dairy Farm Old @ 41. 

STORES: Sinceres @ 7.20; Kwong 
Sang Hong @ 140; Wing On @ 107; 
Vibro Piling @ 20. 

COTTONS: Ewos @ 7.70. 7.75, 7.70, 
7.80, 7.75, 8, 
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INVESTMENT & FINANCE QUESTIONS IN LONDON 


Finance is getting more and more 
important to Britain’s industry. At 
the end of the war large portions of 
industry had ample liquid funds to 
finance reequipment ‘and restocking. 
The greater part of this money has 
now been spent. Bank loans to busi- 
ness have been increasing steadily and 
the capital market has come into its 
own. Tite United Kingdom Govern- 
ment itself has not issued any loans 
since the end of the war, and with a 
budget surplus large enough to cover 
all the capital expenditure under 
Government control with several hun- 
dred million pounds to spare, it is not 
likely to need the capital market for a 
considerable time except for refinanc- 
ing existing loans. Nevertheless the 
Government has played a highly im- 
portant part in the market by guaran- 
teeing the issues of long-term stock 
which was given to the stock-holders 
of the railways, coalmines, and elec- 
tricity companies when these were 
nationelised. For a time the issue of 
these nationalisation stocks depressed 
the market although they did not cali 


MANILA STOCK EXCHANGE 


The Berlin crisis has continued to 
be the most important market factor. 
In sympathy with hopes that the 
Kremlin conversations might provide 
the basis for a settlement, prices stag- 
ed a moderate recovery. as from latter 
part of August. Subsequent develop- 
ments, however, have failed to justify 
optimism, as the situation has since 
suffered further deterioration. 

The business outlook has not been 
inspiring, as general conditions have 
continued unsatisfactory. Credit has 
becomes tighter, and strikes still rar 
the labour picture. 

A further source of worry to the 
business community is the approach 
of import controls. It now appears 
that these will be imposed on a much 
wider varie‘y of goods than was pre- 
viously understood, but there is no 
precise information as to how far 
restrictions will eventually be ex- 
tended. 

By the adoption of controls, tradi- 
tional freedom of trade will be aban- 
doned. It is hoped that the import 
trade can be regulated successfully 
enough to prevent further dislocation 
of the internal price-level. 

With a change of such economic im- 
portance in the offing, it is not sur- 
prising to find great indecision mani- 
festing itself in the securities market. 
Pending clarification of current uncer- 
tainties, traders and investors alike 
are mostly on the sidelines; in conse- 
quence trading-volume has shrunk to 
very small proportions. 

While present prices appear to have 
lsrgely discounted all known bearish 
factors, it seems unlikely that the 
market will shake off its present 
lethargy in the near future, without 
some important shift in the news. 


for new money. For example, the 
thousand million pounds worth of 3 
per cent. 30-40 year British Transport 
Stock which was issued at the begin- 
ning of the year at 100 dropped in 
April to more than six points discount. 
At that time it was widely believed 
that the long-term interest rate would 
settle down around 3% per cent. 

But the financial climate changed 
during the summer. It changed parti~ 
cularly in the bond market. Month 
after month the prices of Government 
bonds crept up. Early in October the 
nationalised electricity industry applied 
to the public for one hundred million 
pounds of additional capital—the first 
of the State boards to approach the 
private investor. A medium-term stock 
was offered at 3 per cent. and issued 
at 9912 per cent. This was a little be- 
low the market level, and the slight 
bonus was sufficient to make the new 
loan go without any hesitation. It was 
over-subscribed in a day and had to 
be rationed among applicants. What 
is more, the bond market took the 
issue, which is a very big one for the 
London market in its present thin 
condition, easily in its stride. Prices 
came back a little to fit in with the 
term of the new loan but soon recover- 
ed the previous level. Dealers then 
said that this was all very well for 
stocks issued or guaranteed by the 
Government because investors were 
preferring fixed interest stocks to in- 
dustrial equities just as they have al- 
ways done when the outlook was un- 
certain. But in fact the last big in- 
dustrial issue of Ordinary stock, the 
£20 million raised by imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, went down very easily 
end within a few weeks the new 
shares were quoted at nearly 15 per 
cent, above the issue price. There is 
certainly at present an investment pre- 
ference for fixed interest bonds as 
against equities. That is inevitable as 
a result of the dividend limitation 
which the Government has asked 
public companies to observe volun- 
tarily and which means to the inves- 
tor that equity dividends have a ceil- 
ing but no floor. But the preference 
nas so far not gone very far. In any 
case it represents a remarkable change 
of view. 

Little more than six months ago 
dealers and finance houses generally 
took the inflationary view that the 
value of money was depreciating and 
the only way to maintain one’s capitai 
intact was to have an equity in a pro- 
gressive business. Up to the spring 
the financial community believed that 
a devaluation of the pound sterling 
was somewhere between probable and 
certain. Since then people in London 
have ceased entirely even to mention 
the possibility of sterling devaluation. 
They have ceased to have _ serious 
fears that the internal value of money 
may be declining. It is not inflation 
that worries them now but the firs: 
moderate onset of deflation. The 
striking improvement in the finances 


of the Government has been .accom- 
panied by increasing tightness in the 
finances of business, The rise in prices 
and wages has been slowed down and 
almost halted. Profits are: no longer 
easy to make. These are good reasons 
why fixed interest bonds have come 
back into favour. The change has not 
taken the form of a slump in equities 
but that of a rise in Government bonds 
and other fixed interest stocks. In fact, 
this improvement in the general out- 
look has given industry a much more 
favourable market for the next phase 
of borrowing than anyone expected a 
few months ago. 

A large number of companies are 
now reaching the stage where new 
factories, new plant, or extensions 
have been completed and _ internal 
funds have been more or less used up 
to finance them. In many cases tem- 
porary bank loans have been taken up 
and must now be consolidated by more 
permanent forms of borrowing from 
the public. Competition among bor- 
rowers for the savings of the investor 
is bound to increase. Terms are cer- 
tainly stiffer than they were a year 
ago but considering the uncertainties 
of the profit outlook, especially in the 
lighter industries, they are by no means 
severe. 

A typical equity issue has just been 
made by Hoover Limited, a British 
associate of an American company. 
Nearly a million pounds has been 
yaised by the issue of shares which at 
last vear’s dividend rate yield some- 
thing less than 6 per cent. on the issue 
price. The purpose ‘of the issue is 
typical of the present industrial situa- 
tion: financing of two new factories, 
one in Wales and one in Scotland, to 
produce new products mainly for the 
export market, as well as development 
of business in the Commonwealth, has 
required substantial bank loans in 
addition to the firm’s appropriated 
internal funds. The new money is 
needed partly to repay back loans and 
partly to provide increased working 
capital. Similar issues are now com- 
ing along to the London capital mar- 
ket in a steady procession. Consider- 
ing that all the charts are taken to in- 
dicate the presence of a bear market 
in London financing terms have so far 
remained extraordinarily moderate. 


(Sen ore a 
CONSULAR INVOICE FEE 


Information has been received in. the 
Cclony that by virtue of Cuban Trea- 
sury Decree 4649 of 30th of October 
the fee for consular invoices has been 
reduced from 5% to 2% for all coun- 
tries applying the general agreement 
on tariffs and trade. This of course 
includes Hong Kong. 


s + e « 


IMPORT LICENCE FOR ZINC 


Importers of zine and articles manu- 
factured of zine which originate in anv 
country other than China or Macau 
reauire as from December 1, a special 
import licence from the Superintendent 
of Imports & Exports, Hong Kong. 
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HONGKONG BARTER TRADE WITH NORTH KOREA 


Ocean communications between 
Hongkong and Korea have improved 
durirg the current year with many 
British and American ships on schedu- 
led runs and an increasing number ot 
tramp steamers plying between here 
and South Korean ports. As-a result 
trade has increased by leaps and hounds 
and promises continued expansion. 

The American controlled southern 
part of Korea (south of the 38th par- 
allel) is open for foreign commerce 
but business with Soviet controlled 
northern Korea is still facing difficul- 
ties which, however, have been partly 
Overcome during recent montans. Trad- 
ing with North Korean merchants is, 
as was previously also the case with 
South Korea, still on a barter basis; 
Hongkong exports are being swapped 
against Korean produce, a procedure 
which is often very risky and might en- 
tail losses but, judging by actual per- 
formance in recent months, has proved 
most profitable for Hongkong traders. 

Considerable trade between the 
Colony and North Korea has been go- 
ing on for several months past via 
southern Korean ports; much of the 
locaily imported ginseng, wolfram ore 
and other minerals, loaded at South 
Korean ports, originated in USSR .con- 
trolled North Korea (under a People’s 
Government but strongly influenced by 
Communist doctrines and _ politics). 
There were however made some efforts 
of connecting North Korea with Hong- 
kong by direct steamers and several 
Soviet cargo boats called here in 1948, 
bringing large quantities of Korean 
produce and especially fertiliser, load- 
ing on the return voyage industrial raw 
materials and a variety of consumer 
goods for the population in N. Korea. 
As Korea as yet has no merchant navy, 
foreign ships have to serve the com- 
merce of the newly created independent 
state or states. N. Korean trade has 
been almost exclusively carried in So- 
viet ships with Russian captains and 
officers and a mixed Korean and Chinese 
crew. (One of the principal imports 
into Korea, south and north, is raw 
rubber which is in great demand by 
th shoe industry as most women wear 
full rubber shoes and also boys and 
adult men in the majority walk on 
rubber shoes, Hongkong purchases 
rubber largely in Malaya and to a 


smaller extent in Indonesi i i 
Indochina.) . Pea 


See‘ng that trade with N. Korea 
promises still larger profits tkan the 
one hitherto carried on with S. Korea, 
local irerchants interested themselves 
more in promotion of this new business 
and the more enterprising ones char- 
tered ships which they sent with local- 
ly purchased cargo to N. Korea barter- 
ing there a variety of ccmmadities 
which, when sold in the local market, 
netted the traders an unusvally big 
profit. The N. Korean authorities do 
not restri:t shipping to any particular 
flag, such as the Soviet; every nation 
can send vp to the ports under N 
Korean cor'trol ships and can engage 
in commerce although presently only 


. financial, material 


on a Earter basis since no foreign ex- 
cnange rates ana ta> necessary ma- 
enu.ecy fcr buying and selling of for- 
eign currencies have beea established. 

In tuner great haste to make hay 
whuie the sun shines several traders 
have emparked on what might appear 
unduly risky ventures; oily a_ short 
wnile ago the case os a sinall freighter, 
of some 750 gross tons, sailing under 
the fiag of Panama while owned, as al- 
mo:t ali Paaaman.an reg.stered ships, 
by Britsh and American individuals 
or co..panies, has caus:d some stir 
anong the trading community. This 
little ship, officered by Scanainavian 
sailors, with a crew of local Portu- 
puese ard Chinese, carried cargo of 
about 550 tons thus be:ng loaded to the 
danger point. Exports to N. Korea 
were largely raw rubber and caustic 
soda while imports (bartered by local 
merchants) comprised mostly ginseng, 
soya beans, bean oil. ’ 

Some traders made, efter deducting 
expenses for charter and comnissions, 
from 100 to 200% profit when s ling 
Korean produce in the local market. 
The present slackness in tramp ship- 
nivo has caused severe competition and 
subsequent reductions in tramp rates, a 
development which has enabled traders 
to in re-se their profits. A charter 
trip to N. Korea and back to the Colony 
for a freighter like the above-rention- 
ed one cos‘s only some $ 50000 which 
is, corsidering the lonz j2urney in such 
sma] Ships and the period of waiting 
in N. Korean ports, necessary for the 
corclusicn of barter operations, a very 
small amount. 


U.S.A.—SOUTH KOREA 
AID AGREEMENT 


The United States and South Korea 
signed on December 10, a 12-article 
agreement providing United States 
and technical aid 
under American supervision in order 
to avert economic crisis, promote na- 
tional recovery and ensure domestic 
rranquillity. 

The: amount of aid Korea is to get 
from the United States will be deter- 
mined by the next session of the U.S. 
Consress through the reccrmmendation 
of the Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istration. The amount will probably 
reach US$100,000.000 per year for 
three years. beginning the next. fiscal 
year, in addition to US$875.000.000 of 
aid so far despatched or allocated since 
September, 1945 when the Americen 
forces landed in South Korea. 

A United States aid representative, 
with overall supervisory powers, will 
be appointed to assist the South K-rean 
Government to make the most effec- 
tive use of Korea’s resources and of the 
aid furnishsd by the United States. 

Gererators for a hydroelectric plant, 
fertilizer plant as well as agricul‘ural 
and industrial machinery will be part 
of the aid io be furnished by ECA. 


December 15 


The United States is to ship capital 
goods rather than consumer goods to 
inerease Korea’s productive capacity. 

TInder the agreement South Korea 
is obliged to make most effective use 
of the aid i.:—-(1) To balance the 
budget (2) contro] currency and cre- 
dits; (3) regulate foreign exchange 
transactions and establish a foreign 
trade control; (4) establish a foreign 
exchange rate; (5) maximise produc- 
tion and equitably distribute domestic 
products; (6) facilitate private foreign 
investments in Korea; (7) develop 
of Korean export industries. 

meanwhile GARIOA (Government 
Aid and Relief in Occupied Areas) 
funds which had been allocated to the 
Army will be turned over to ECA. 
GARIOA furds for Korea amount to 
US$126,000,000 for the 1948 fiscal year. 
part of which is already on the way. 


. 
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HONGKONG WHEAT FLOUR 
STOCKS 


The monthly average of wheat flour 
stocks in Hongkong in 1947 amounted 
to 3,767 long tons, while the average 
for the first half year of 1948 was 
2,852 tons. Stocks at the end of June 
were 6,953 tons. 


HONGKONG COAL STOCKS 


Monthly averages for coal stocks in 
1947 were as’ follows:—for bituminous 
lump 47,185 long tons, for dust 10,515 
tons, and for anthracite dust 7,025 tons. 

For the first nine months of 1948 
monthly averages were respectively;— 
85,017; 13,969; and 3,927 tons. 

Coal stocks at the end October 1948 
amounted to the following quantities 
(in long  tons):—bituminous lump 
58.967: bit. dust 14,155; anthracite dust 
4,574; gas coal 4,747: and coke 1,525. 


HONGKONG SLAUGHTERHOUSE 


Animals slaughtered at the slaugh- 
terhouses in the Colony in October 
1948 amounted to the following figures: 
—cattle 4,608; swine 47,971; sheep and 
goats 610, These figures compare with 
the monthly averages for 1947 as fol- 
lows:—cattle 3,805; swine 37,162; sheep 
and goats 282. 

The total number of slaughtered 
animals for the first nine months of 
1948 was:—cattle 28.141, swine 492,147. 
sheep and goats 2,945. 

The higher consumption ef meat by 
the population is responsible for the 
larger number of animals slaughtered 
this year compared with 1947. The 
current figures reflect ‘an increase in 
the standard of living of the people 
here, 

Considerable imports of frozen meat 
and meat in tins, shipped here from 
Australia mostly on Government ac- 
count, supplemented the requirements 
of the local population and created a 
situation of abundant supply in the 
meat market. 
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HONGKONG AVIATION REPORT FOR NOVEMBER AND FOR 
THE FIRST ELEVEN MONTHS 


Air Traffic Returns for the first eleven months of 1948:— 


Civil Air Craft Passengers Passengers Mail 
Month Numbers Numbers Nuinbers kilugrs. 
IN vf OUT 1N 
AX TERY: Wig ele ta 0 Ae Re Fe RO 384 6,275 5,491 8,029 
ME ORD ALY Ww atstiia deren a sia-0 so Be 396 5,754 5,970 9,266 
DLQUCR ey Satinys cokne sna ce 514 7,627 7,479 12,748 
OEINE ae). Neeiee ss itiax nase 577 9,602 9,053 14,643 
VERY Riess tetera Sores NS , 669 11,125 14,862 14,255 
TODS Tere, Sas desis te 640 10,351 8,927 14,749 
PLLLY/ MME ves HRW too a SEMEN Safe = 653 10,062 9,584 14,632 
PUES Geil «Beers aes eS 609 8,190 9,301 16,464 
MED LEMIRE Tauern: Necsiees snccorws 578 9,333 9,919 14,269 
OCTOD CL. co, arahade vein a aearsinn 611 11,571 10,988 14,6358 
INGVEMIDCD Mae t nef Sots 736 12,635 13,033 14,356 
To-al 11 months. ...... 6,367 102,525 104,587 148,244 


Mail Freight Freight 
kilogrs. kilogrs. kilogrs. 
OUT IN OUT 
8,972 24,443 138,081 
9,982 31,448 132,576 
11,465 62,039 164,948 
14,713 45,512 78,417 
14,862 37,016 68,444 
14,753 22,906 90,030 
14,725 28,976 81,851 
15,693 40,617 73,216 
14,472 37,368 57,434 
14,346 57,217 10t 254 
12.812 68,889 123,163 
146,798 458,431 1,114,414 


Totals for the period Jan. to Nov. 1948:—passengers 207,112; mail 295,042 kgs; freight 1,572.8 tons. 


AVIATION REPORT FOR NOVEM- 
BER 


Business of air transportation com- 
panies has been improving during the 
current year in every line leaving 1947 
tar behind. Further progress is 
assured in a world which is growing 
mcre air-minded. November returns 
for passenger and freight carried have 
been regarded by aviation companies 
as most reassuring; the number of 
passengers arriving here last month 
was the largest in the history of Hong- 


kong’s aviation and so was also the 
figure for inward freight. The num- 
ber of civil aircraft arriving and de- 
parting has far outstripped previous 
records. 

Against the month of October 1948 
the returns for November show the 
following advances:—for aircraft  ar- 
riving 2014%; for passengers inward 
9.2%, Outward 18.6%; for freight in- 
ward 20.4%, outward 22.8%. Mail, 
on the other hand, has shown declines 
against October returns amounting to 


HONGKONG CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY 


Gn Kilowatt hours) 


Monthly ‘Total 
Monthly Total Average Jan.-Aug Sep 
Average Jan.-June Jan.-June 1948 1948 
1947 1948 1948 
PACE ee oe ee. 3,298,718.00 24,566,409 4,094,402 33,504,258 4,598,094 
FE OWI Paes Gece 1,244,54U.71 20,566.531 3,427,755 28,170,884 4,031,230 
PV ACU OM an Silos Ses vie anys 631,524.50 4,391,936 731,989 5,907,412 707,368 
Bulk Supply Consumers 2,340,809.42 19,655,142 3,275,857 27,063,453 | 3,4€0,664 
Puplietivehting . 3... 71,710.92 509,838 84,973 695,786 100,427 
Aart Doe eee ot te 7,587,303.55 69,689,856 11,614,976 95,341,793 12,917,783 
HONGKONG GAS CONSUMPTION 
Monthly 
Monthly Average Total October 
Average Jan.-June Jan.-Sept. 1948 
1947 1948 1948 
Cubic feet Cubic feet Cubic feet Cubic feet 
SILOR ETA I es ee 17,033,392 21,526,850 189,593,809 22,309,300 
General  ) 
Paplicweagiing. “Lees, . 1,328,567 1,758,350 16,728,400 2,288,100 
LOCO ete eet Mrs rss 24,597,400 


18,361,959 23,285,200 206.682,200 


In October the gas consumption of industrial enterprises was 1,800,300 


cubic feet. 


3.2% for inward mail and to 
for outward mail. 
Comparing the figures of November 
this year with the monthly averages 
for the year 1947 the increases are 
most impressive. Following are per- 
ceriages ot increases for November 
1948 over monthly averages of 1947: -. 


10.75% 


AICVatt -ALTIVAlS -u dese See 221.4 
Passengers: AN co. denies eee eae 247.7 
. OUL < cose 351.6 
Freignt Ii»... aire sie eels Sreoes ee 157.3 
s OU tig tance cree din eee atone 181.8 


Arrivals in November of passengers, 
rnail and freight:—The largest number 
of inward passengers, after China, 
came from Bangkok, Manila, Indo- 
china, Singapore, the U.S.A., the U.K: 
--in that order. Passengers arriving 
here from Mecao are week-end tour- 
ists, leaving Hongkong on Saturday 
and returning on Sunday. The largest 
weight of airmail arriving here was 
accounted for by the U.K., after China, 
followed by Singapore, the U.S., Bang- 
kok and Japan—in that order. The 
largest freight unloading from aircraft 
in November was accounted for by the 
U.S.A., followed by Manila and China. 
‘Next came European countries on the 
Continent, followed by the U.K., India, 
Japan, Singapore and Bangkok—in thai 
order. 


Departures in November:—The lar- 


gest number of passengers left by 
air for Manila, after China. Next 
came departures for ihe U.S., (incl. 


Hawaii) Bangkok, Saigon, Singapore, 
the U.K., Japan, India, European Con- 
tinent. 

Largest maii unloadings were ac- 
counted for by the U.K., after China, 
followed by Singapore, the U.S., Japan, 
Manila, Saigon and Bangkok—in that 
order. Largest freight discharge by 
air was accounted for by the U.S.A, 
(including Hawaii), after China, 
Next came Bangkok, Manila, Singa- 
pore and Middle Eastern countries, 
followed by the U.K., Japan and Sai- 
gon—in that order. 
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ARRIVALS FOR NOVEMBER, 1948 DEPARTURES FOR NOVEMBER, 1948 


Total No. of aircraft: 736 Total No. of aircraft: 729 
COUNTRIES PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT COUNTRIES PASSENGERS MA ee 

— (in kgs) — f — — 

United Kingdom via Bangkok United Kingdom via Bangkok 
Se Ports Gide eee cee aon 114 3435 3919 Sc Ports hs Mona seo eee 70 2029 931 
Europe via Bangkok & Ports 74 242 6429 Europe via Bangkok & Ports 53 4 192 
Midate East via bangkok & Ports 32 78 514 Midate East via Bangkok & Ports ih = 1559 
Calcutta via Bangxox &. China 59 136 3158 Caleut:a via Bangkok & Cnina 54 $1 361 
Rangoon via Bangkok & China 49 131 54 Rangoon via Bangxok & China 45 — 436 
S.ngapore (Direct) .......... 193 1938 1850 Singapored\ eens. «cee 222 1579 2095 
Bangxok (Virect) ........... 3361 701 1043 Bangolcaee oe. hotness 298 176 11318 
Bronea indo: Chinayy.4.....-- 336 294 853 Saigon (Direct)  <.5 sae. eee 233 218 839 
Macauceess se ck Shastee's ves 194 _ — LACAUL PAR erties stars se ees ie 147 — ae 
Pailippinesie: accctent Vass cates 887 266 15082 Philippines (Direct) ........ 1566 398 4009 
Japan via Shanghai & Ports 69 446 2094 Japan via Shangnai & Ports . 57 497 871 
U.s.A. via Manila & Ports .. 148 1697 21636 U.S.A. via Manila & Ports .. 409 1230 18450 
Honolulu via Manila & Ports 8 37 558 Honolulu via Manila ........ 73 48 4908 
Australia (franshipment) — oo 816 Australia a esa. oa: sonoma: 8 273 63 
Snangnai (Direct) .......... 2586 1902 3527 Shangnal § a. es.n-0. comer es: 1722 1967 6426 
Canton a(Direct)) femcen.cs 5263 1842 893 Canton, (Direct) wens etn 5705 2280 18508 
China via China Ports ...... 2287 1212 6463 China vid ‘China. Pors.... «> 2364 2041 52197 
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EXPORTS OF AIR FREIGHT 


Countries Total Jan.-Sept. 1948 October 1948 


IMPORTS OF AIR FREIGHT 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Kilos $ Kilos $ 
Countries Total Jan.-Sept. 1948 October 1948 
Quantity Value Quantity Value United Kingdom 313 32,770 32 1,329 
Kilos $ Kilos $s AUStr alia we ccs aisle 119 4,205 54 4,856 
Ganagay cermin ses 148 25,690 — — 
United Kingdom 4,831 1,222,208 1.160 477,514 Ceyiont 5. eee eins 93 21,054 35 8,210 
FAUISTLALIA™ ecm che 718 4,402 38 1,040 East. Africa ......: 4 500 _— —_— 
Canada seme sone 728 55z,0¥1 -- —_— ING aa iers See osiee esc Gi 14,706 —_— _— 
(COV ION Secitereresea 191 124,596 25 16,556 Maiaya (British) 374 143,595 _ — 
UNGAw EPs ae cere 8 1,700 —_ — New Zealand ..... 1,529 975,514 221 183,640 
Malaya (Britisn) .. 1,772 165,023 18 13,000 North Borneo ..... 16 900 — —_ 
New Zeaand ..... 89 20,862 2 10,060 Soutn Atrica ..... 2 748 — — 
DOUTN: KAUTICA Aaa. —_— — _ — WestaeAtrica) Berke 20 4,373 25 3,729 
West Inaias ...... 44 2,608 _— — WestsInaies. ssc: cs 17 2,951 44 4,138 
Br. Kinpire, Other — —_ -— — Br. Empire, Other 1,193 81,004 — = 
IBCISLUM iain staan iL 4,040 —_— — Belong aceroncrate 166 43,476 6 8,838 
SUB ger veasctexs) rave 37 507,912 1l 10,215 BUPA ae ayes cies eke 632 £4,128 17 11,970 
Ceniral America _ —_— — = Central America 23 2,355 45 4,401 
Cnina, North 46 2,040 10 3,140 China, sNorth sss. 11,489 = 280,004 1,762 36,251 
»  dvlaale 59 1,000 — — “ Muaale 453 200,341 4,221 5,955 
» Sou.n 23,277 220,001 25,014 224,694 “A South 200,207 2,497,302 24,607 346,005 
Ciba a. fee oe ashes _ _ — os Cubase arate 83 11,526 109 23,433 
Czecnoslovakia a 51 10,664 30 5,915 ESYDtte” oc. teens 525 41,007 160 10,009 
Bey ptmeunete oar sae es 63 2,333 24 855 Denmark eo onic —_ —s —— — 
emnark ae scsi 50 930 — -—— France’ ’ 2. coe ot 98 26,590 os = 
Brancey Saeco evs 461 94,418 182 25,972 French Indo-China 1,704 79,149 802 9,057 
Frencn Indo-China 44 1,904 — Germanys ica sass 149 1,100 == = 
Gerinanyaee. onc 834 251,337 21 6,368 Gresee oe counts — —_— 2 330 
Holland’ een sane ns 33 2,112 — — Holland sac.nce%0 41 95,635 = = 
ILA o Ate aerate 69 3,990 73 25,530 TRAGU cee ciccgrc.o'sye 33 2,445 = ea 
DODGY dense ou 49 10,097 18 157 Tealvy Vite ba dt sieve 36 1,548 5 230 
Netnerlands E. Indies —_ _— — — DADAM: Y eieeireial ci eveisin 373 33,550 122 8,786 
INOLWay i Seca « 1,780 56,478 13 6,040 Norway oie. ets 15 3,077 a = 
Foilippines ...... 46,012 1,320,070 238 44,048 Neth. E. Indies Lis 24,595 — — 
Sianiue scot phe. woe 722 94,825 21 56,860 Philippines ...... 26,938 = 171,937 429 3,043 
South America 93 14,000 _ — Slain ire ee oe 52,035 2,831,039 2,112 112,139 
Sweden tact ween 12 5,610 ll 370 South America 84 12,857 35 5,939 
Switzerland ..... 14,724 13,366,437 4,583 4,662,594 Sweden fis sce —_ == = aa 
RS Ae a caer, 53,208 14,159,085 12.852 5,056,719 Switzerland ...... 1,092 23,603 9 5,201 
SS SS SV. Liars Ghote. chive stan 12 698 — — 
Totaled: Saar 149,367 32,253,493 44,344 10,647,647 U.S.A. ........... 12,119 2,074,994 4,262 244.915 
To.al Br. Empire 7,742 2,101,490 1,243 518,170 Othersiee ermine: 115 5,858 6 150 
To.al Foreign - 141,625 30,152,003 43,101 10,129,477 SS. a See 
ee Total pesccrn eee 312,492 9,805,184 39,182 1,044,234 
Total Br. Empire 3,928 1,314,075 411 205 902 


Total Foreign 


. 308,564 8,491,109 38,771 


838,332 
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JAPANESE INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


JAPANESE MEDIUM AND MINOR INDUSTRIES 


PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION AND FINANCE 


Although the money shortage is tell- 
ing severely on minor masufacturers, 
they are far from being the only suf- 
ferers. However, while key industries 
can fall back on additional stock issues 
to obtain capital or, when that is im- 
practicable, they can ask the govern- 
ment for funds to maintain minimum 
production, smaller industries are help- 
less. 

Following upon the Defeat, city 
banks, shunning the _ basic industries 
whose profits were curtailed by the 
low price ceilings, sought quick re- 
turns by lending to the smaller manu- 
facturers. But recently there has, been 
a reversal in tendency, with a tighten- 
ing up on credits to these enterprises. 
particularly the newcomers; and banks 
are clamoring for early redemption of 
loans. , 

On the other hand, wholesale mer- 
chants who in pre-war days were the 
main source of funds for small enter- 
prises have, as a result of their post- 
war affluence, come to handle sizable 
funds, purported in some cases to be 
as much as Y200 million, obtained in 
credits from city banks. In other 
words, the banks are now avoiding 
smell enterprises lacking in collateral 
and are seeking to circulate money 
through wholesalers who enjoy higher 
credit ratings. The same logic applies 
to foreign buyers and other purchasers 
who, instead of dealing directly with 
manufacturers, prefer to enter into 
transactions with trustworthy mer- 
chants. Since with export goods cre- 
dits are obtainable on a priority basis, 


MONTHLY AVERAGES OF 1947 
FOR ARRIVALS & DEPARTURES 
OF PASSENGERS, FREIGHT & 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT AT HONGKONG 
AIRPORT 
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these funds when destined for medium 
and minor manufacturers will un- 
doubtedly pass in an increasing ‘legree 
through reputable middlemen. 

The troubles of small manufacturers 
are not so simple as to be eradicable 
by mere financial aid. First of all 
there is the decline in purchasing 
power for the end-products’ they 
turn out. Poor sales conversely signify 
excess in output and production facil- 
ities—a phenomenon particularly com- 
mon with enterprises involving little 
capital equipment and those easily 
converted from munitions manufacture. 
Ceramics, toys, wood products, lumber, 
matches, knitted wear, soap, etc. belong 
to the first category; while household 
utensils, pharmaceuticals, sewing ma- 
chines, bicycles, farm implements, etc. 
belong to the second. 

A veritable flood of pots and pans 
and other household utensils has been 
witnessed. Last year’s output of these 
hardwares, comprising 6,950 metric tons 
of sheet manufactures and 28,700 tons 
of castings, amounted to 7 or 8 times 
pre-war production. There is little 
wonder then that the market has been 
inundated. 

Although not so marked as in the 
case of kitchen-ware, such increases 
in production have also been seen even 


among some controlled items. Matches 
for instance have been removed 
from rationed commodities because 
output has exceeded the pre- 
war peak of six match _ sticks 
per person per day, and _ there 
is at least one month’s supply for 


the entire nation lying warehoused by 
government distribution organisations. 
In the knitted goods industry, while 
the three-year plan for rehabilitation 
of textile manufacturing adopted late in 
1946 called for the instaliing of 60.000 
knitting frames by the end of Septem- 
ber 1949, that figure had alreadv been 
surpassed by some 22,000 units in 
March, last. Restoration of high grade 
frames has not been completed, but 
over-equipment in simpler units is out 
of all proportion to the meagre supply 
of raw materials, and is causing much 
distress to the op2rators. 

The same can be said for pharma- 
ceuticals. Chemical companies, specia]~ 
ilizing in coaletar and acetylene der- 
ivatives, brewing and provisions during 
the war, have turned their facilities, 
technique and by-products to the 
manufacture of medicines. On top of 
this, the established drug manufactur- 
ers without exception went in for pro- 
duction boosts, so overall output has 
béen greatly increased and the var- 
ieties of medicines released from control 
are steadily multiplying. In this way, 
there are now 117 companies whose 
monthly production volume each ranges 
between one tq ten million yen, and 


inventoried pharmaceuticals as of July, 
last, were evaluated at about Y1,000 
million. 

Production capacity of farm imple- 
ments, bicycles, and electrical goods has 
jumped to two or three times the pre- 
war level, and the most remarkable 
spurt has been shown by soap- 
manufacturing for which plants of over 
800-ton annual capacity now possess a 
combined capacity of 520,000 tons a 
vear. When smaller plants are added, 
the aggregate capacity exceeds 600,006 
tons or nearly four times that of 1938 
However, the raw materials available 
are sufficient for annual production of 
18,000 tons or only 2.3 per cent of the 
capacity. This goes to show the tre- 
mendous overequipment brought about 
by the immense demand and quick 
profits of the post-Defeat days. Most 
of these profits have gone into plant 
expansion, and as a result of the easy- 
going ways in management and living. 
there are not a few enterprises now 
hard up even for operating funds. 

Consumers, on the other hand, have 
been satisfied of their most immediate 
needs; thus blind buying has ceased, 
and selective purchase of better goods 
at lower prices is now the general 
practice. Furthermore, the decline in 
general purchasing power has spread to 
the farm districts. For instance, the 
production of sewing machines rose 
from the monthly 2,000 units imme- 
diately after the War to ten times this 
figure; but recently the overall demand 
has fallen off mainly because purchases 
by farm households, the biggest con- 
sumers of this item, have diminished. 
This decline in farm purchasing power 
will doubtless affect other industries in 
the near future. 

The second fundamental factor be- 
hind the money shortage among the 
medium and minor manufacturers is 
the difficulty in keeping out of the red 
with the low official price ceilings 
against high material prices and rising 
wages. As an example of high mater- 
ial costs and low end-product prices can 
be cited aluminum manufactures. The 
official price for aluminum ingot was 
recently raised by two and a half times; 
but even when this material is pro- 
cured at cut rates, the open-market 
prices for pots and pans and ther 
utensils will permit no profit, There. is 
also an over-production of tooth- 
brushes. 

Hitherto, the percentages taken up 
by labour costs in the total cost of pro- 
duction was extremely small: the pro- 
portion was 18.8 per cent at the most 
and as low as 3.9 per cent for the 
minimum, averaging 11.5 per cent. But 
according to a recent survey the largest 
proportion is now as high as 65 per 
cent and the lowest 31.3 per cent, aver- 
aging 38.1 per cent. A recent survey, 
conducted in Osaka Prefecture, re-~- 
veals: in the metal industry the pro- 
portion is 65 per cent where 6 to 10 
men are employed, and 60 per cent 
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when the pay roll covers from 50 to 
100 workers. 

Since market prices have not risen 
in proportion to production costs, 2eff- 
cient utilisation of labour has become 
a matter of pressing importance, parti- 
cularly for the smaller enterprises. 


PRODUCTION OF MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


Japan's automobile industry lagged 
far behind shipbuilding, rolling stock 
and aircraft, and only came into its 
own when the War stopp2d imports of 


foreign-made cars and trucks. Nissan 
and Toyota, whatever their products 
‘may be, are in_ possession of 
mass production facilities that can 
lay -claim to a certain degree of 
modernity. Production has fallen 
off since 1941 when a _ peak out- 


put of 43.878 units was attained. The 
bottom was touched in 1945, the year 
of the Surrender, when only 6.723 units 
were turned out; and there was a re- 
covery to the 14,154 unit level in 1946. 
Last year, because of rubber and other 
raw material shortages and the labour 
offensive. output again slumped to 
12.646 units. 

This year. however, due to the efforts 
by government to consolidate road 
transportation, thers has been a spurt 
in production. Output of trucks, buses 
and light four-wheel motor vehicles 
since January has been as follows:-— 


1948 Trucks & Buses Light Cars 
aNUAL Year. es 852 212 
February ..... 923 38 
EAT CHG sicrcng 942 258 
LOVED Phe RED, 1.208 25 
AVIV eed ra ce LEP At| 285, 

IRUT OS ae ge ie eae 1.260 295) 
ibd Ai petra See 1.388 300 
INOETE ok He a 1.388 388 
September 1.465 400 


The September results have been 
particularly good with 1.465 buses and 
trucks. and 40 light vehicles turned 
out. The princival makers of standard 
size buses and trucks are: Nissan. 
Tovo‘a. Diesel Jidocsha. and Mitsubishi 
Hieavy Industries. Diesel Jidosha now 
produces about 399 units monthly. 
while Nissan and Tovota make about 
500 each. 

The biggest bottleneck in automobile 
production is at present the shortage of 
steel. During the fiscal years 1946 and 
1947. allocations of steel to motor car 
production’ amounted to only 2 or 3 per 
cent of the total quota to machinery 
manufacturing: Most of’ the companies 
had considerable stocks; but these are 
now depleted and supply must be 
sought through new allocations. A big, 
jump: in’ stgzel production -is:‘expeeted-in 
the near future; there is little fear-that 
allocations, will ‘be reduced. 


YEAST PRODUCTION 
Japan‘s yeast industry has entered 
m*o a phase of  big-seale . production 
boosts. The underlying factor for this 
chance is the removal of raw material 
limitations brought about by the shi* 


from barley to imported sugar: Another © 


factor is the geting into stride of new- 
ly established plants. 

To date, the production of -yeast has 
not flourished: total output for 1947 
was only 3560000 lbs., or a monthly 
average of 297.000 lbs. Howaver, there 
has been a recent spurt in production, 
with the, output for July coming up to 
375,000 1 s.; and further increases to 
547,000 lbs. and 808.000 lbs. were ac- 
complished in August aid September 
resvectively. 

At this rate it should be easy to at- 
tain the goal of an annual production 
of 9 400,000 lbs. proposed by the Japan 
Yeast Association subsequent to the 
changeover in raw material; next year 
will see the materialization of this plan. 
The output for September indicates an 
operable capacity of 9,700,000 lbs. per 
year. 

If the annual output is raised to 10 
million lbs. there will be a marked 
easing of the current short supply. In 
bread-baking, a pound of yeast is re- 
quired for every bag of flour. If sup- 
ply cannot be maintained at this rate, 
0.6 lb. per bag of flour is the absolute 
minimum r2ouirement. ‘Since bread- 
making capacity is at present sufficient 
to consume 2.500.000 bags of flour each 
month, the demand for yeast can be 
placed at some 1.500.000 lbs. 

This means tha‘ the production of 
yeast must be doubled, and there will 
be a need for the expansion of facilities 
by the manufacturers of enzymes. 

As of the end of Sept2mber this year. 
veast producing enterprises numbered 
13. with a total of 16 plants. all in 
working condition. The Oriental Kobo 
K.K. has the largest cavacity: its actual 
output for September being 216.000 lbs. 
or 26.7 per cent of the ageregate pro- 
duction for that month. This firm is 
followed by Sankyo. Nitto Kogyo, 
Kanebo, Nihon Sakerui and Nihon Ten- 
saito. with outputs ranking in the or- 
der given. The reason for the dropving 
of Nihon Tensaito. which usually held 
second place. to sixth rank is the strike 
that developed among its workers and 
caus2d complete stopvage of outout in 
July. The Comvany has not yet fully 
recovered from this blow. 


THE BICYCLE INDUSTRY 


Japan’s exports of bicycles remain 
lethargic, only 60.000 cycles having 
found their way to overseas markets 
during the: period since the war’s end 
to the end of August, this year. In 
pre-war davs. Japan ranked first 
among the bicycle exporting nations 
of the world — Japan. Britain and 
Germany — and her markets included 
China, Manchuria, India, the Nether- 
lands’ Ind‘es. the Philiopines. Malaya, 
Siam, Africa. Central and South 
America and Eurore. Aunual exports 
including parts. excesded 1 700,000 
units. ‘surpassing Britain’s 800.000. 

‘Production today stands at 1.300.000 
units. including parts. The.1946 out- 
put. was .540,000 units. and production 
for the first half of 1948 was 630.000. 
When black market production and 
sales are included. the actual ovtout 
is around 2 million per year. Plant 
capacity is currently :about the same 
as’ pre-war, at’ 4;500,000 units a year. 


ceed 1.680,000 bicycles. 
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manufactured by some 2,000 factories 
of varying sizes. Almost all current 
production is channeled to fill domes- 
tic r2quirements. 

From the manufacturers’ standpoint. 
at the current -cost of production it 
will not pay to expert bicycles; but 
domestic needs are not limitless, and 
long-range planning must therefore be 
undertaken. 

Turning to Britain’s bicycles  in- 
dustry, the production in 1947 was 
2,480,000 units of which 1,440.000 were 
exported. During the first four 
months of 1948 some 560,000 units 
were exported. The aggregate over- 
seas shipments for this year will ex- 
The principal 
cestinations are:—Malava &0.000 units. 
South Africa 65,000 units, British West 
Africa 45.000 units,. Ireland 44000 
units, India & Pakis‘an 43,000 units. 

Other customers are: Argentina. 
British East Africa. Iran. South 
Rhodesia, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land. Canada, Mexico. the Netherlands 
Indias, Venezuela, Egypt, and Hong- 
kong, ranking in the order given. In 


August. last, a contract for the sale 
of 100000 units to the Netherlands 
East Indies was_ signed. In this 


way, Japan’s former markets are be- 
ing gradually taken over. 

One factor for this loss of markets 
is the slowness of Javan’s apvro3ch: 
but the main reason is that the Bri- 
tish are favored by the sterling sat- 
tlement system. The dollar paymen:*s 
required for Japanes> goods are an 
overwh2lming handicap imsofar as 
exvort trade is concerned. 

Secondly. the British manufacturers 
benefit from government subsidizs and 
cheap shipving rates: the caren charge 
between England and the Netherlands 
Indies is US$18& per ton as comvared 
with the $33 between Javan and the 
same destination. Und-r these cir- 
cumstances, British b‘evcles, which in 
pr2-war days were auoted at around 
$7C c.if., are now priced at ebout half. 
—the most expensive Raleigh is listed 
at $26 cif. 

The best Japanes2 
(Miyata vroduct). was 
ed at $20 c.i.f., with the cheaner eveles 
at about $15. Today. the “Mister” is 
listed at $24 c.if.. and at $17.50 f.o.b. 
The prices in overseas markets are 
roughly the same as for Br'tish-made 
articles, wherzas in vre-war days 
Japanese bicycles could be bought at 
ene third the orice. Then, in the case 
of India, in addition to the higher 
shipping charges the imvort duty of 
36 per cent on Japanes2 bicycles is 
12 per cent higher than the 24 per 
cent for the British article. 
and Japanese inch-based parts will 

With the China market ctosed-at the 


article. “Mister” 
formerly quot- 


moment. the only remaining  dutlet 
is the Southwest Pacific Area. The 
Philippines and French Indo-China 


must be counted out; for the Philip- 
pines is a United States market and 
Indo-China is supvlied by ‘France: 
Bicycles used in the Philivvines are of 
the Amertcan type, differing in size 
and specifications from the British 
type to which Javanese manufacturers 
have adhered. Gears. chains. spokes. 
frames, tires all differ. The French 
bicycles in Indo China ars manufac- 
ured on metric standards, so British 
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‘and Japanese inch-based parts will 
not fit. These two areas are, there- 
fore, exceptional in the Far Eastern 
market. 

The production capacity of the 455 
plants of members of the Bicycle 
Mfc. Association was 2,400,000 units 
(1,200,000 complete assemblies plus 
the equivalent of 1,200,000 units in 
parts) as of August. last. But the non- 
members are exceedingly numerous; the 
estimate being some 1,500 plants with 
an aggregate capacity of 2,100,000 
umits a year. The national total there- 
fore is 1.955 plants capable of turning 
out 4,500,000 complete and unassem- 
bled units each year. 


The Export Problem 


The proportion of export to domes- 
tic sales in Britain was 6:4 last year. 
The 1:9 ratio in Japan is reverse. 
Whereas in Britain the same 28 inch 
siz serves home and overseas markets. 
the Japanese maker has to battle with 
the costs of producing 26 inch bicycle 
for domestic consumption and 28 inch 
units for export. This would not have 
mattered so much if, as in pre-war 
days, there were an abundance of 
materials, power and funds. But _ to- 
day, funds are scarce and materials 
are getting harder to obtain, although 
allocations have been jncreased to 30 
or 40 per cent of requirements over 
the 20 per cent granted last year. 
Financing restrictions class the bicycle 
industry as semi-essential. 

In order to make up for these han- 
dicaps, a system of planned production 
for export had been in force, but with 
the revision in foreign trade procedures 
since August i5, last, government 
financing of bicycle exports was dis- 
continued by the ending of Foreign 
Trade Corporation purchases, and the 
export business must now be handled 
by the industry itself. Transactions 
are financed by city banks and _ the 
credit standing of the manufacturers 
becomes a crucial issue. The difficul- 
ties are aggravated by the fact that 
the maiority of bicvcle manufacturers 
and dealers are of diminutive size. and 
also because the banks would be hesit- 
ant to discount trade bills running in- 
to millions of yen for batches of thou- 
sands of complete bicycles. A  con- 
siderable delay would be entailed until 
the arrival of purchasers’ letters of 
credit: and this would mean disability 
to procure materials and to fulfil or- 
ders on time. These are no conditions 
for easy signing of export contracts. 

Recent orders from overseas are 
generally for small quantities—500 
units are about the maximum. 


——— 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
INDUSTRY 


There has be2n a_ steady post-war 
increase in the production of medi- 
cines. AJthough the thirty to forty 
per cont of pre-war output in steel 
and chemicals is holding up the sup- 
ply of raw materials to pharmaceu- 
tical. manufacturers, there has been a 
steady rise in the restoration of 
plant facilities. 
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Of the 570 factories for new medi- 
cines and 220 plants for patent drugs, 
which comprised Japan’s pharmaceu- 
tical indus‘ry, some 32 per cent sus- 
tained wdr damage. But the facilities 
of the leading manufacturers of new 
medicines, (Takeda Yakuhin; Shionogi 
Seiyaku; Dai Nihon Seiyaku; Fuji- 
sawa Yakuhin; and Daiichi Seiyaku) 
were unscathed. On the other hand, 
owing to the relatively simple equip- 
ment required for the production of 
patent medicines, the rehabilitation 
was rapid. War-damaged plants have 
been restored and of these the entry 
of chemical manufacturers such as 
Nisshin Kagaku, Nihon Kagaku, Mit- 
sui Kagaku, Hodogaya Kagaku. Nihon 
Soda, and Mitsubishi Kasei into the 
pharmaceutical field is worthy of note. 


As of May, 1948, there were nine- 
teen enterprises producing each more 
than Y10 million worth per month. 
The companies turning out more than 
Y5 million worth of medicines each 
month number fifty, while if the level 
of Yl million per month is taken. 
there are 176 companies each prc- 
ducing in excess of the figure, cut of 
a total of 756. 


There has recently prevailed the 
impression that there is an over- 
production of medicines. This is prob- 
ably due to the great increase in the 
output of penicillin and sulfa drugs. 
The penicillin industry which, as a 
completely new field, has shown re- 
markable development in the post-war 
years, has already entered the com- 
petitive stage, and this drug has been 
removed from the controlled list; and 
whereas the official price was set at 
Y620 per ampoule of 100,000 units, 
transactions are now being made at 
from Y300 to Y350 per ampoule. The 
demand for penicillin is estimated to 
be about 100.000 million units’ per 
month. Production goal for this fiscal 
year is set at 37.000 million units per 
month and actual output is far below 
the estimated requirement. The cur- 
rent goal is a price of Y200 for 200,- 
000 units. 


Sulfa drugs also have become free 
sale commodities; and although at one 
time their black market value was 
from five to ten times the official price 
ceilings, even the highest quality sulfa- 
thiazole can now be freely purchaseG 
at the official price. 


For the. production of 339 varieties 
of medicines, of the factories that have 
attained or exceeded the pre-war level 
are only 32, among which are: vitamin 
B2,' sulfa drugs, anthelmintic, penicil- 
lin, and some varieties of cardiac 
stimulants. Inventories are swelling 
and it is predicted that the year-end 
will se2 some failures among the strag- 
glers. It has been customary in the 
pharmaceutical field to allow for four 
turnovers in goods per year, and the 
fact that producers are now being 
forced to hold funds sufficient to cover 
two or three months’ credit sales is 
proof that things are returning to pre- 
war normalcy. But output has not yet 
reached the pre-war level; and the ap- 
parent surplus of drugs is the result of 
diminished demand due to national 
impoverishment. 


FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK 
FOR JAPAN’S ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRY 


Recovery 

Aluminuin can be one of the most 
important factors in Japan’s industrial 
recovery. The Far Eastern Commission 
has issued no actual directive limiting 
the production of aluminum in Japan, 
but left the ceiling to the discretion 
SCAP. Raw materials, fuel and 
electric energy should no longer be 
bottle-necks in the production of at 
least 60,000 tons of Japanese alumi. 
num in 1949-50. Metal for domestic 
consumption and the necessity for ex- 
port of metal and aluminum products. 
fully justify that scale of operation. 

Japan already has the fundamental 
requirements for the industry, low - 
cost electric power, plants and facili. 
ties for power, smelting, rolling and 
fabricating are built and standing by. 
Some rehabilitation and _ re-financing 
will be required but the expense for 
them will be small in comparison ta 
the value of the resulting products. 
Labour and management have had 15 
years’ experience in production: good 
domestic markets exist for aluminum 
consumer goods, and resumption of 
production of durable goods by heavy 
industries will serve as back-bone of 
domestic consumption. 

Japanese heavy industries, such as 
electric machinery, construction and 
transportation cannot achieve produc- 
tion goal on a competitive basis with 
other countries without aluminum, 
and these are industries on which 
Japan must lean heavily for suitable 
exportable products with which to 
balance her import of raw materials. 
Aluminum is an ideal commodity for 
production and fabrication in Japan 
because over half of the basic 
materials entering into. manufac- 
iuring are imported, therefore the 
drain on domestic resources is 
low. Occupation authorities have 
tentatively advocated production of 
25,000 tons of virgin metal during 
the current fiscal year and have pro- 
vided two’ of the most necessary basic 
materials, bauxite and petroleum 
pitch-coke adequate for the 25,000-ton 


program. 
Demand 

The  world-shortage of aluminum 
for current consumption and _ the 
steadily increasing demand for the 


metal assure stable and growing mar- 
kets. Aluminum’s competitive position 
with respect to cost of production and 
market prices of other major non- 
ferrous metals, such as copper, zinc 
and lead is strong, and is certain to 
improve. Whereas known economic 
reserves of other nonferrous’ metals 
are diminishing, supplies of alumi- 
num’s basic raw materials, banxite, 
salt and carbon are almost inexhaust- 
ible. Demand for the metal in the 
United States exceeds all former re- 
cords and is to continue, This is in- 
deed the light-metal age. The out- 
look fov the future of the light-meta 
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industry has never been better. Des- 
pite all these factors. the immense 
potentialities of the industry have al- 
most been overlooked in planning for 
Japanese industrial rehabilitation. 

The reasons for this are many and 


mav stem from the shadow cast over. 
the industry by Edwin C. Pauley’s 
early recommendations now almost 


discredited; also from uncertainties of 
thermoelectric power and from other 
uncertainties including exchange, 
peace-terms and inflation, shortage of 
raw materials and operating capital. 
and reorganization of industry. 

Japan is entirely capable of and 
weli-equipped to produce both alumi- 
num metal and fabricated products to 
supply domestic needs and for export. 
Exportable products far in excess of 
the cost of all imported raw materials 
could be produced. 

The US government's strategic stock- 
pile of metal has been sold to fabri- 
eators in order to keep rolling mills 
in operation, and the government’s 
proposed bauxite stockpile has never 
assumed worth-while proportions. Al- 
mos: all of the economically _ situated 
capacity of 65.000 tons in the United 
States is in full operation: April pro- 
duction of 53,277 short tons was at the 
annual rate of nearly 650.000 tons, and 
secondary metal production had attain- 
ed an_ annual production rate of 200- 
000 tons. 

Despite those unheard of psace-time 
production rates. the metal is in short 
supply and the US producers. cannot 
meet industrial demand for the metal. 
Duty on bauxite was reduced from 
$1.00 to $0.50 per ton. To encourage 
Canadian production and expori, the 
US on January 1, 1948 lowered the 
duty to two cents per pound, and on 
fabricated metal from six cents to 
three. The US. imported over 23.000 
tons of Canadian pig metal during the 
first four months of 1948, or at the 
annual rate of 70,000 tons. 

Price 

The Aluminum Co. of America re- 

cently advanced the price for the first 


time in ll years. On July 28, 1948, 
pig mstal 99 per cent base was. ad- 
vanced one cent per pound ($20 per 


short ton) to 15 cents, and ingot forms 
to 16 cents; fabricated products such 
as sheet. coil, rods, bars, and extrusions 
were priced proportionately higher. 
Despit= the modest increase in price 
of aluminum, the metal is in better 
competitive position in respect to other 
major nonferrous metals than ever. 
The New York price of lead was in- 
creased two cents per pound to an all- 
time record high of 194 cents and the 
import duty was suspended for one 
year. The price of zinc jumved three 
cents to 15 cents, a new high since 
World War I. The price of steel has 


been increased repeatedly. Such ex- 
treme movements clearly indicate 
shortage of metals and US conditions 
reflect the world-shortage. 

The Japanese primary licht-metal 


production is restricted to 13,000 metric 
tons in fiscal year ending June 1949 
and to 20.000 tons in 1950. figures 
representing a little over one week's 
consumption in the United States dur- 
ing recent months. 


THE JAPANESE RAYON 
INDUSTRY 


Japan's post-war rayon production 
has begun regaining ground since the 
beginning of 1948. Starting the year 
with 1,673,000 lbs. in Janury, the 
monthly output rose to 2,275,000 Ibs. 
in March. In May, the 3 million pound 
mark was surpassed with a spurt to 
3,069,000 lbs. The output for Septem- 

er is 3,794,000 lbs; the 4 million 
pound mark is not so far off. , 

It has been possible to keep up this 
good performance because there has 
bean little or no trouble with the sup- 
ply of wood pulp, coal, electricity and 
other materials. With pulp, produw- 
tion during the first half of 1948 totall- 
ed 12,00¢ long tens (approximately 23 
million pounds) of bleached SP Rayon- 
B.—a 6,000 long ton increase over the 
7.000 long tons for the same period in 
1947: while there were imports of 13 
million pounds of rayon pulp, 6 million 
pounds of linter pulp, and some 4 mil- 
lion pounds of cotton linter, with ad- 
ditional incomings amounting to from 
5 to 6 thousand long tons in July anc 
August. With electricity and coal, al- 
though the quality of coal leaves 
something to b2 desired, the require 
ments, at least in quantity, were fully 
met. 

The production plan for the quarter- 
year ending with September called for 
13,885,000 lbs. or a little in excess of 
4 million pounds per 1nonth. But the 
actual result was an ou‘put of 10,757,- 
600 lbs.—774 per cent accomplishment 
Accomplishment in the first quarter 
ending with March was 93.7 per cent, 
which was bettered by the 94.7 cent 
of the second quarter. Therefore, com- 
paratively speaking, accomplishment in 
the the third quarter was poor. The 
Fukui earthquake disaster was partly 
responsible; production at the Tsuruga 
filature of the Toyo Spinning Company 
fell considerably in July. The damage 
sustained by carbon disulphide plants 
was so great as to cause trouble in the 
supply of this chemical, but there wére 
other factors of greater consequence. 

The rayon industry has come to an 
impasse in its current production 
methods calling mainly for quantity. 
Despite the fact that it has been 
traditional with rayon to export the 
entire output, the post-war results have 
been disappointing. Rayon yarn pro- 
Guction from January 1947 through 
June 1948 aggregated 31,180,000  Ibs., 
but exports in September amounted 
te only 731,000 lbs. On the other hand. 
production of rayon fabrics has run 
up to some 61.747.000 sq. yds., using 
up roughly 11,114,000 Ibs. of rayon 
yarn. Deducting exported and fabricat- 
ed yarn from the to‘al output of rayon 
yarn leaves a remainder of some 10,- 
335000 Ibs—a rough estimate of in- 
ventoried stocks. 

The same can be said about rayon 
fabrics, whose production. as stated 
above, aggregated 61.747.00C sq. yds. 
during the same 18 menth period. Ex- 


ports amounted to gome _ 11.745,009 
long yds. S‘nce there is little dif- 
ference in this case lWetween square 


yards and long yards, it can be infer- 
red that the enormous quantity of some 
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50 million sq. yds. is either lying as 
idle stock or has, after disqualification 
for export, been released for domestic 
consumption. Whichever it is makes. 
no difference; export sales of that 
quantity of fabrics have not been suc- 
cessful. 


Rayon Yarn & Fabric Production 
and Exports 


(January 1947 to June 1948) 


Yarn, Aggregate 
Output (A) .... 
Yarn, Exports (B) 
Fabrics, Aggregate 
Oupyut AC) ee 
re Exports 


31,180,000 lbs. 
9,731,000 lbs. 


61,747,000 sq. yds. 
11,745,000 long yds 


G(R) eters 11,114,009 Ibs. 
Idle Stocks of 
Yarn (A-B-E) .. 10,335,000 Ibs. 
Idle Stocks of 
Fabrics  (C-D) 50,002,000 sq. yds. 
Note: Entire Rayon output taken 


as intenaed for Export. 

It is assumed that long vards 
and sq. yards are equai. 
Yarn requirement per sa. 
yard of fabric assumed to 

be 0.18 lb. 

Rayon producers have ignored the 
export slump and have concentrated 
on increasing output; while weavers 
have been working their looms on the 
assumption that they were called upon 
oruy to turn out corn. ‘Inererore, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, much “attention 
has not been paid to quality. In the 
case of yarn, although recent enquiries 
from overseas are mainly concerned 
with cone-wound rayon, the majority 
of producers are still going ahead with 
hanks. The sole exception is Kurashi- 
ki Kenshoku which has only quite re 
cently been converting to cone wind- 
ing; but the output is still small. Des- 
pite the heavy orders for bright or 
non-bright Multi 120 Denier, the bulk 
of the output still remains 120 or 150 
Denier viscose rayon; and it is only 
very recently that the manufacturing 
of high-quality yarn has been attempt- 
ed. The situation with fabrics is 
about the same, with a stolid adherence 
to piain weaving when foreign demant 
is more for fancy fabrics. 

It is true that the rayon industry is 
handicapped by equipment difficulties 
arising from poor maintenance during 
the War, and also by the inability to 
produce high-quality yarn because of 
inferior pulp and other raw materials. 
But that is no excuse for going ahead 
with productibn until the accumulation 
of idie stoc reached such tremen- 
dous proportions. Then, with fabrics, 
it may be protested that the inability 
to manufacture fancy weaves is the 
result of wartime stripping of plants 
for metals. But the principal factor 
would seem to be the low cos: and big- 
ger profit margins of plain weaving. 

There are several other important 
reasons behind the poor export results, 
such as lack of overseas purchasing 
power coupled with the overly high 
export price of say 75.5 cents per 
pound of 150 Denier viscose yarn. 
But it is also undeniable that, as a re- 
sult of unconscientious production, 
saleable products have remained un- 
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sold and the manufacturers are now 
ag a the pinch of an acute shortage 


In the beginning of August, the in- 
dustry was warned by SCAP about 
pro ucton bduusi regardless oc qualitv. 
Technical laxity was thus rapped, and 
it appears that rayon manufacturers 
are now ine to give serious 
thought to improvemen‘s in both equip- 
ment and the quality of thzir products. 

The Board of Trade stepped in at 
this junccure. anu announced that 
henceforth only top grade rayon and 
rayon goods would be accepted for 
export, while lower grades would be 
diverted to domestic channels. As al- 
ready mentioned, all rayon products 
were or g-naily earmarked for export. 
Therefore, if production of export 
rejects continues, it is evident that the 
industry w/ll be placed in an unfavour- 
able position in connection with 
material allocations and other matters. 
Thus, there will b2 a shift from quan- 
tity; and unless there is a definite im- 
provement in technology, the future of 
Japan’s rayon yarn and fabrics will 
indeed becom? uncertain. 

At the beginning of 1948, it appeared 
as if produc‘ion of rayon staple had 
about touched the ce‘ling. But after 
March, there was a steady gain until 
the 3 m/llion lbs. mark was pass2d in 
May. and July saw the topping of the 
4 million lbs. level. In August, there 
‘was a sharp drop of some 400,000 lbs., 
and September results indicate a con- 
siderable decline. 

Forty per cent of the rayon staple 
cGu‘put is earmarked for export, so 


conditions are not the same as for 
rayon yarn and fabrics. 
Inferior rayon staple products 


abound. Mor2 attention will have to 
be given quality. : 

The rayon and rayon staple indus- 
tries are now at crossroads and must 
desist from more boosting of output. 
But the situation to date has been that 
synth2tic fibre manufacturers have 
been forced to seek profits in greater 
outpu‘. At least quantity signified 
quicker gain. But from now on, quick 
profits will become increasingly difff- 
cult to realize. 

On July 10 last the official prices for 
rayon and fabrics, and for rayon staple 
and textiles were revised. Rayon 
yarn, first grade 120 denier viscose 
has been giv2n a prics of Y14.208 per 
100 lbs—189 per cent of the old. 
Rayon staple, top grade bright staple 
fibre has been rapric2d at Y11,000 per 
hundred pounds—a 183 per cent in- 
crease. For the time being, there 
should be no trouble in maintaining a 
comfortable margin of profit; and with 
efficient manufacturers it should not 
be difficv’t to make a profit of from 
Y500 to Y600 on every 100 lbs. of 
either rayon or rayon. staple. 

In the sv‘hetic fibre industry per- 
sonnel expens2 is a relatively small 
cost item, making up 20 per cent at 
the most. H’gher wages will not have 
a b’g effect as in othr fizlds. and fair 
profits may be expected at least for 
some ‘ime. f 

With almost no exception, chemical 
fibr2 manufacturers are seeking 
capitalization increase. The main ob- 
jective is the redemption of rehabilit- 
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THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TRADE PACT 


4. trade pact has been concluded be- 
tween Japan and five British Common- 
wealth countries. This was announced 
in London by the Board of Trade in 
the foilowing staternent:—- 

The representatives of S.C.A.P. (the 
Supreme Commander Allied Powers), 
acting in respect of occupied Japan and 
the representatives of five British 
Commonwz2alth countries, formally 
concluded an arrangement by which 
trade to the minimum value of £55 
million will be done between these 
eountries and occupied Japan from ist 
July, 19428, to 30th June. 1949, repre- 
senting an increase of Japan’s trade 
with the whole sterling area of over 
three and one half times. The British 
Commohwealth participants are Aus- 
tralia, India, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, as well as the United Kingdom 
and its Colonies, except Hongkong. 
This is the first time that such a large 
and representative part of the sterling 
area, including five self-governing 
countries, has combined for the pur- 
pcse of together forming one of 
two parties to a trade arrangement of 
this kind. 

The arrangement, which embraces 
trade through both Government and 
private channels, aims at maintaining 
an approximate balance of exports and 
imports by the two parties in order 
to avoid dollar expenditure on either 
side. More than half Japan’s exports 
under the arrangement will consist of 


tre 


ation loans outstanding, and the result 
will be that capacity for new borrow- 
ings will develop and the financing of 
plant restoration will become easier. 
Insofar as all the enterprises have r2- 
leased for public sale a part of their 
capital supplementation stock issues, 
sizable extra profits will be realized 
from the premiums accruing to these 
stocks. If further funds are needed 
for improvements on rayon staple and 
other equipment, the money require- 
ments of chemical fibre industries will 
run so high that most will be forced, 
after 1949. again to resort to big boosts 
in capitalization. The general tendency 
is, therefore, that synthetic fibre 
manufacturers are steadily growing in 
capital structure. Currently, with no 
Gividends declared, lit‘le burden is 
felt. But once readjustment is com- 
pleted and it becomes permissible to 
pay dividends, whether or not difficul- 
ty will attend the payments will de- 
pend ‘upon the extent to which the in- 
dustry dir2cts its efforts to exvort and 
to the development of overseas mar- 
kets. ‘ 

The industry is also more or less in- 
volved in the problem of “deconcen- 
tration.” But it avvears that there 
will be a considerable easing of the 
r-s‘rictions. There is yet some doubt 
about the permissibility of jo*nt over- 
ation of cotton and rayon manfactur- 
irlg; but insofar as synthe‘ic fibre en- 
terprises alone are concerned, the key- 
note is optimism 


cotton textiles, while she will import 
a wide range of essential raw materials. 
The arrangement provides that all 
trade between the two parties shall be 
conducted on a. sterling basis in 
accordance with the terms and pro- 
visions of the overall sterling payments 
arrangement which is in force between 
the Supreme Commander and_ the 
whole oi the sterling area, with the 
exception of Hongkong, which in view 
of its special position as an entrepot 
ecntinues to have its own payments 
and trading arrangements with Japan. 
The trade plan which forms the hasis 
of the arrangement is not restrictive. 
but is intended to represent, in the 
light of the best information available 
tc the two parties, the volume of 
trade which may be expected to flow 
between them during the period cover- 
ed, and the character it is most likely 
to assume. It is emphasised that the 
plan is not intended to constitute 
commitments binaing on either party 
but rather to represent a reasonable 
computation made in good faith of the 
volume of sales and purchases likely 
to result frem the desire of the two 
parties to develop trade between ther: 
to the highest practicable level. Both 
parties undertake to facilitate in every 
way the sale and purchase of goods and 
services as specified in the plan. 


The arrangement provides for fre- 
quent consultations between the parties. 
for the establishment in common accord 
of special machinery to ensure that 
accurate and up-to-date information 
shall be available in respect of the 
operation of the arrangement and to 
ensure the implementation of the trade 
plane generally, and for a general re- 
view not later than 15th January, 1949. 
with a view to paving the way for z 
fresh plan in the next trading year. A 
further provision is that each party 
shall do everything feasible to ensure 
compliance with the export-import 
control, exchange controls, and such 
other controls that relate to inter- 
national trade as may be in force and 
effect from time to time in the areas 
under the control of the other. 


Great importance is attached by both 
parties to maintaining trade between 
occupied Japan and the sterling arez 
as a whole in approximate balance in 
order to avoid any loss of dollars to 
either side. Under the terms of the 
overall sterling payments arrangernent 
the Supreme Commander has the righi 
to convert surplus sterling balances into 
dollars, although normally conversior 
would be exercised only at six-monthly 
intervals and then only to the eateni 
that the balances would not be required 
to meet estimated near-term commit- 
menis. 


An obvious advantage of the trade 
arrangement is that within the scope 
of an estimated overall balance it 
affords greater elasticity of Japan’s 
sterling area trade in that it is a 
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multilateral arrangement between 
occupied Japan on the one hand and 
on the other the United Kingdom and 
the whole Colonial Empire with the 
exception of Hongkong, as well as 
traditional markets for her products. 
Furthermore, the existence of a plan 
to work toward enables the Supreme 
Commander, acting in respect of oc- 
cupied Japan, to map out trade and 
production programmes with a far 
greater degree of confidence and ac- 
curacy than would otherwise be the 
case. 

From the point of view of the sterling 
area participants, advantage similarly 
lies in the fact that although in framing 
the plan hard currency considerations 
have had to be applied, within the 
scope of the plan these considerations 
are no longer paramount and, other 
things being equal, licensing of imports 
ean proceed smoothly within the pre- 
scribed limits. It is part of the under- 
standing between the parties that the 
undertaking into which each has enter- 
ed in making the trade arrangement to 
expend on imports from the other party 
the full amount of the proceeds from 
exports to that party, in no way binds 
either to import from the other goods 
of a less essential nature than those 
included in the plan. 


The arrangement leaves the way 
open for the other countries in the 
sterling area to accede, subject to the 
approval of both parties. Alternatively 
it is open to individual sterling area 
countries to negotiate their own trade 
arrangements with occupied Japan. 
Meanwhile of course sterling trade can 
continue between occupied Japan and 
other countries in the sterling area with 
financial settlement under the provisions 
of the overall sterling payments ar- 
rangement, and although the trade plan 
makes no attempt to estimate the gross 
volume of trade likely to flow between 
those other countries and occupied 
Japan outside its scope, a small reserve 
pool of purchasing power is set aside, 
which, if necessary, can be drawn upon 
to cover the net requirements of the 
other sterling area countries. 


The main goods to be exported by 
oceupied Japan under the arrangement 
are cotton textiles, which account for 
a minimum of over £16 million of the 
total minimum estimated Japanese 
sales of £27,500,000, industrial mach- 
inery and parts, raw silk, rolling stocks, 
caustic soda and other chemicals, rayon, 
wool, and silk manufactures. 


paper 
and paper products, and bunker coal. 
The sterling area participants will 


furnish a wide range of raw materials 
and other goods and services to an 
approximate value of £22 million, in- 
cluding raw wool, iron ore, salt, raw 
cotton, cereals, petroleum, rubber, tin, 
jute, oilseeds, wool waste, coal, hides 
and skins, manganese, gums and resins, 
and shipping. The balance of approx- 
imately £4,500,000 will be offset 
against a balance of goods already 
delivered to occupied Japan during the 
previous period on open account under 
governmental trading arrangements. 


THE FISHERIES OF KOREA 


Surrounded on three sides by water, 
Korea has always reaped the harvest of 
fish that abound in those waters. The 
eustern coast is characterized by cliffs 
and a steep drop-off of the sea floor 
from the shore line. Warm and cold 
currents alternately pass this eastern 
coast. The warm current, bringing 
sardines, mackerel and other warm 
water fish, originates in the south seas, 
far below Formosa. Branching from the 
familiar Japanese current that passes 
the eastern coast of Japan, this warm 
stream flows from south of Kyushu up 
the complete length of Korea’s eastern 
coast and then veers to Japan. The 
colder current, containing Alaska pol- 
lack, herring and cod fish, comes from 
the Strait of Liman, located between 
Sakbaiin Island and Siberia. It travels 
down the eastern coast of Korea, past 
the island of Cheju-Do, and continues 
in a southwesterly direction along the 
China ccast, passing between Formosa 
and the Chinese mainland. 

Unlike the eastern coast, which has 
few inlets or bays, the western shores 
are cui with inlets, bays, and islands. 
In the Yellow Sea, which lies between 
Korea and China, the difference be- 
tween high and low tides is often 30 
feet, but in the Japanese Sea, dividing 
Korea from Japan, there is, at most, 
only a three-foot change. The Yellow 
Sea is very shallow, never exceeding 
225 feet in depth, and its warm currents 
ere inhabited by fish of the croaker 
family, rays, and shell fish which are 
native to shallow waters. 

The southern coast has the character 
of the eastern and western coasts com- 
bined, the warm currents containing 
mackerel, croaker, seabreams, and sar- 
dines, and the cold currents, codfish, 
and laver (a type of sea-weed valuable 
to the Koreans). Korea’s important 
aquatic products number 120, consist- 
ing cf 75 kinds of fish, 20 varieties. of 
shell, fish, 15 types of sea-weed, and ten 
otrer varieties of sea life. There are 
about one hundred different fishing 
methods, the important ones being otter 
trawl, purse seine, gill trap, haul and 
drag; nets, and trawling lines operated 
from diesel powered vessels. 

Ir. the days of the Imperial Korean 
Government, very little encouragement 
to the fishing industry was offered. Most 
fishing methods were antiquated and 
the Kyreans who engaged in fishing 
neve: ventured far from the coast. In 
preparing aquatic products, salting and 


‘drying were done in a crude manner, as 


only the home market was served, but 
with the coming of the Japanese fisher- 
men, new methods were introduced. 


Japanese reforms 


When the Japanese occupied Korea a 
“law for fisheries’ was published in 
1909, and was replaced with a new law 
in 1912 which provided for the security 
of exclusive fishing rights over a cer- 
tain area of water, the prohibition of 
certain acts prejudicial to fishing in 


protected areas, and the granting of 
permits to applicants according to cus- 
tom as far as possible. The law was 
accompanied by regulations for the 
protection and control of fisheries, 
placing some restriciions on the manner, 
season, and place of fishing, prohibiting 
trawling within specified zones in 
Korean seas, and limiting the number 
cf whaling kcats and diving apparatus. 
Steps were also taken to suppress the 
poachers appearing on the west coast, 
renderifg their visits far less frequent 
than formerly. 

The first “ayuatic” investigation was 
undertaken by the Japanese in 1912 
with regard tc the distribution of 
Korean fish, thei: movement, reproduc- 
tion, and seasons of visit, suitability of 
methods employed in catching them, 
preparation of salted and dried fish for 
export, and artificial culture of ceYrtain 
kinds of fish and sea-weeds. In 1922, 
a central organ called the Fisheries 
Experimental Station was established 
at Pusan in crder to carry on the work 
more systematically. With a view to 
promoting common interests among 
fishing communities, the Japanese pro- 
mulgated regulations in 1912, authoriz- 
ing the formation of “fishermen’s asso- 
ciations”. These associations acted to- 
gether in the purchase of fishing tackle, 
sale of fishing tackle, sale of fish, ad- 
vance of funds, lending of boats, equip- 
ment of alarms and signals, arrange- 
ment of mooring places, and such other 
functions vital to the fishing industry 
that the individual fishermen could not 
undertake. 

Korean fishing methods are similar 
to Western ways, but some of their in- 
novations and fishing gear are out- 
moded. Many times, nets such as purse 
seines, Which could be handled by one 
skiff and a powered boat, are worked 
with two diesel or sail craft. The 
original Korean style is similar to the 
craft often referred to as a “junk”, a 
flat-bottomed craft with a square bow 
and high stern. It is powered by large 
triangwar or rectangular sails mounted 
on one-piece masts. The Japanese type 
oi fishing craft is similar to the “junk”, 
but has « rounded stern and pointed 


bow. The third type is the familiar 
diesel iishing boat seen in American 
waters. 


Varieties of Seafood 


Sea-weeds play a valuable part in 
Korea’s economics of fishing. Laver, a 
purplish weed found in the southern 
Korean waters, in harvested during 


the period from December to 
April. Fishermen place bamboo 
sticks in the mud _ 0of_— shallow 
coastal areas. Laver is washed onte 


these poles and caught, then retrieved 
by the sishermen who lay it out in the 
sun to ary. As it becomes crisp, the 
Koreans cut it into six-inch sheets and 
pack it into tin boxes holding one hun- 
dred sheets apiece. Laver is used ex- 
clusively for food, but another 


sea-. 
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weed, named tengusa, is caught to be 
converted into agaragar, used in starch, 
in medicine, as food for bacterial colon- 
ies, in the production of cloth, and in 
hundreds of other commodities. 

Mackerel are extensively caught and 
used by the Koreans. Sunfish, a very 
large half-mcon shaped fish, live in the 
warm waters off western Korea and are 
sought in the spring of the year. Al- 
though fishing for sharks is not pur- 
posely done, many become entangled 
in nets or caught with trawl lines. Their 
livers are processed for the vitamin- 
containing oll in them and the fins are 
dried and shippec to China where they 
are used in shark fin soup. 

For years whaling has been a large 
business along the eastern coasts. The 
Rorean whalers ere armed with mo- 
dern harpoon guns with explosive heads 
on the harpoons. During the war, short- 
age of food ferced the Koreas to eat 
much whale meat, hut it is not con- 
sidered very palatable. These mammals 
are processed for oil, meat and their 
left-over carcasscs ground up for use as 
fertilizer. 

Many shell fish and other crustaceans 


are hunted in Korean. waters. At one 
time there were extensive ‘diving 
operations for spcnges off southern 


Korea, but the quality of sponges in 
recent years has fallen below commer- 
cial worth and fishing for them has 
been discontinued. Koreans dive for 
scallops, ahalones, Irish moss, couches, 
sea slugs, and cysters. Korean abalones 
are similar to the type found along the 
Southern Paoific coasi of California but 
are much smaller, resembling large 
clams. They are harvested for the de- 
licious meat of one small, white muscle 
they contain, and their shells are used 
as a source of mother-of-Pearl, em- 
ployed in the ornamenting of lacquer 
ware. 

Sea slugs, resernbling ordinary gar- 
den slugs, but about three times their 
size, are considered by the Koreans to 
be a delicacy when salted and dried. 


Sea slugs are caught in almost all 
waters surrounding the peninsula. 
The eastern coast contains many 


oyster beds which yield large oysters, 
but the beds on the west coast contain 
a much smaller type. Although Korean 
oysters contain their share of pearls, 
the fishermen do not dive for the valu- 
able gems o1 place great value on_them, 
but are more interested in harvesting 
the shell fish for food. Oyster meat 
forms cne of the main ingredients in 
Korean pickJed food. 

Red spider crabs are caught in trawl 
nets and prized for their sweet meat. 
Many hard shell and soft shell clams 
are dug in the tide marshes of the 
western coast and large quantities can- 
ned. Five thousand tons of Korean 
shrimp are caught per year. They are 
placed in large earthenware jars and 
salted, then mi>.ed with rice and vege- 
table dishes. 

For men interested in sports fishing, 
the yellow-tail, which are related to 
tuna, abcund in:Kocrean waters and 
offer sport to the hock and line en- 
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CHINA’S CEMENT INDUSTRY 


China’s cement industry, which had 
a rated maximum annual production 
capacity of 3,350,480 metric tons at 
the end of 1947, was producing at the 
rate of only 800,000 tons annually in 
mid-1948. 

This industry, vital to the country’s 
postwar rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion, has encountered steadily mount- 
ing advers2 problems caused by civil 
war and uncontrolled inflation. Short- 
ages of certain raw materials, disrupt- 
ed transportation, rocketing manufac- 
turing costs, and shrinking markets 
have proved to be serious handicaps 
te the industry’s efforts to maintain 
even a fair percentage of available 
production capacity. At least two 
plants have suspended operations en- 
tirely because of war operations in 
North China. 

Limited by rigid import and ex- 
change controls, imports of new 
machinery, replacement parts, and re- 
plenishments for equipment dismantled 
or destroyed during the war have been 
largely inadequate for a return to full- 
scale operations. Although limestone 
and clay are available in most of the 
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thusiast. Other sporting fish in south- 
ern waters are cod, flounder, sea bass 
and rock fish. 

Fish production is beirg, hindered by 
the scarcity of fishing boats, fishing 
equipment and diesel cil, caused by 
evacuation of Jarenese fishermen, and 
the petroleum shortage caused by the 
war. 

The Bureau of Fisheries operates a 
central fishery experimental station at 


Pusan with six branches throughout 
the provinces. Kesearch on the move- 
ment of fish, and grcund locations, 


Oceanography, processing of fish, and 
fish natching are ccnducted. Oysters, 
laver, bream, «and carp are bred by 
Korean hatcheries. The first three are 
planted in coastal waters and the carp 
are sold to farmers wha plant them in 
their rice paddies as a by-product. 
When.their rice is harvested the carp 
have grown to a good eating size for 
the farmer's family to eat fresh or 
salt away. Research is being made in 
the hatching of trout, but no large scale 
operations have begun. In 1945 200 
million codfish eggs were planted by 
the Japanese, but American Military 
Government had planted two billion 
codfish eggs in 1946. 

Ir addition to being an important 
focd, fish is used by the Koreans in the 
manufacture of fertilizer. Most render- 
ing plants are located above the 38th 
parallel, but one fertilizer producing 
plant for southern Korea is situated at 
Samchok. Manufacture of medicine by 
extraction of iodine and potash is done 
in a factory on the island of Cheju-Do, 
abort 50 miles south of the Korean 
mainland. 

The Korean diet holds fish second 
only to rice and supplementary grains 
in importance. 


producing areas, supplies of gypsum, 
the principal deposits of which are 
located in Hupeh and Hunan Provinces, 
are both insufficient and  uncer- 
tain because of war-interrupted trans- 
porta‘iun. Recourse to imported raw 
materials on the other hand is limited 
by high pric2s and import controls. 

The coal shortage remains acute. 
especialy in the southeastern — Pro- 
vinces. Allocations of fuel and Diese) 
oils are limited, and fuel and power 
costs are enormously inflated. Pro- 
blems of capitalization have keen in- 
strumental in slowing down the _in- 
dustry’s rehabilitation. 

Imported funny sacks and paper 
bags have been in almost constant 
short supply because of meagre quotas 
of foreign exchange available. At- 
tempts to us2 domestically made paper 
bags have been unsatisfactory because 
they are not sufficiently strong to 
withstand the rigors of transportation 
and rough‘handling. The iinistry of 
Finance, National Reconstruction Com- 
mission, and the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce are considering negotiat- 
ing a loan from a Canadian bankinz 
group for the purchase of some 9,900,- 
000 pape: bags to ease the situation 
but foreign loans are most unlikely a+ 
the present stage of chaos and ruin. 

In 1947, owing to the intensification 
of the civil war, the Goveinment or- 
dered that all except urgent and pri- 
ority construction projects be held up. 
The situation became further aggravat- 
ed by the general decline in. consume: 
purchasing power and the natural re 
luctance of investors to finance bu'ld 
ing ventures because of the exigencies 
of war and inflatiun, and further be- 
cause of general insecurity and con- 


fused legal position of ‘andlords and 
tenants. 
Recours? to export trade has 


offered little relief, despite Government 
encouragement, pecause of the high 
cos: of production and the resulting 
wide disparity between domestic and 
foreign prices. The recently quoted 
price of US$16 per metric ton f. o. b. 
Shanghai (equivalent to approximately 
65 percent of current cost of produc- 
tion) is entirely too high for effective 
participation in the export trade, es- 
ecially in competition with United 
States and Soviet producers. Rus- 
sian, and of late Japanese, com- 
petition has been particularly severe 
in South Pacific markets. Consequent- 
ly, exports in recent months were 
practically at a standstill after a sa- 
erificial export of 32,000 tons sold at 
outright loss. 

The Chinese Government has plan- 
ned to increase the c2ment industry’s 
self-financed imports of raw materials 
and equipment to 60 percent of the 
proczeds realized from sal2s of cement 
abroad as a further encouragement to 
Chinese producers to boost exvorts. 
Although China at present probably 
would have no exportabl2 surplus of 
cement were it not for civil war and 
internal rehabilitation, the industry has 
fee plans for a peaeetime export 
trade, 
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ADVANCE IN BRITISH TECHNOLOGY 
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INDUSTRY 


New British Products and Industrial Processes 


NEW CALCULATING MACHINES IN 

THE ELECTRONIC AGE 

A new research unit formed by 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables 
Limited of Norfolk House, London, 
W.C.2., and Automatic Telephone and 
Electric Company Limited, of Mel- 
bourne House, Aldwych, W.C.2., has 
fouilt a machine ‘which counts at speeds 
of 100,000 or more times a second— 
and gives the answer. The new device 
is already being used for measuring 
the split second operating and releas- 
ing times of electric apparatus. 

Another ingenious new device, de- 
veloped by the same research unit, 
shows the telephone number of a caller 
on trunk switchboards, so that the 
operator has neither to ask for the 
caller’s number nor check it. The new 
device suggests a number of possibili- 
ties, including taking a photograph of 
the particulars of the call for account- 
ing purposes; it has caused great in- 
terest in the telephone world. 

An electronic counter and batcher 
has been constructed by C.E. King 
and Sons Limited, of Staines, Middle- 
sex, England, for counting and batch- 
ing small objects of similar size, such 
as nuts, bolts, buttons and _ tablets. 
The machine consists of a cylindrical 
metal hopper in which a metal disc 
is fixed, fitting closely to the base and 
just clearing the vertical wall. Near 
the periphery of this disc are two 
rings of holes, the diameter of which 
is just large enough to pass the objects 
to be counted one by one. Discs with 
different sized holes for dealing with 
objects of varying sizes are available, 
and can be rapidly placed in position. 
In operation a number of nuts, for 
example, are discharged into the hop- 
per. The dise is then set in rotation 
oy switching on an electric motor, and 
the nuts are carried round with it. 
These in turn are swept into the holes 
by flat brushes: under the holes are 
chutes, and in falling down the chutes 
into a container, they pass a photo- 
cell, which operates a flap when a 
certain number have been delivered. 
This diverts the stream into a second 
container. 

The machine is capable of deliver- 
ing and counting ten gross of objects 
a minute, the number discharged into 
each box being predeterminable over 
an unlimited range. Plug-in units are 
used throughout, so that maintenance 
and replacement by unskilled workers 
are easy. 


LIVING ON TABLETS. 


A recent experiment by a hundred 
medical students who volunteered from 
leading London hospitals, has proved 
that it is possible to live on a few 
tablets for five days and feel “sur- 


prisingly comfortable.” This suggests 
that such tablets could save the lives 
of men trapped in mines, lost in jun- 
gies or adrift in lifeboats without food 
and drink. Of the hundred students 
who volunteered for the experiment, 
80 were fed with the tables and 20 
completely starved for five days for 
control and comparison. 

Each of the 80 received six tablets 
a day without any food or drink. 
During the whole of the experiment 
they were quartered in a preparatory 
school in the south of England county 
of Hampshire where they lived to- 
gether with doctors who examined 
them daily. Most of the students who 
took tablets slept perfectly each night. 
One said: “I have never before slept 
so soundly.” They lost an average of 
1 pound in weight, but all declared 
at the end of the experiment that an 
average man could maintain “reason- 
able energy and alertness” on the diet. 
Of the 20 volunteers for complete 
starvation, two dropped out on the 
third day and four more the next day. 
Only three of the rest claimed they 
felt as fit as the tablet eaters. 

The tablets which contained no drug, 
were produced by a team of London 
chemists. In their original form th= 
tablets were used during the war by 
men of Britain’s Merchant Navy and 
Commandos as an emergency ration. 
The recent five-day test appears to 
have proved that in their new form 
the tablets reduced hunger craving and 
quenched the thirst. 


NEW CAR WINDSCREEN. 


Several new types of United King- 
com cars are to have curved glass 
windscreens and curved lights. This 
allows the side pillars to be placed 
further back, takes away the driver’s 
“blind spots’ and gives him better 
visibility altogether. The new Morris 
15 horse-power car. fitted with curved 
windscreens, has a four-door four- 
window body, the seating accommoda- 
tion being well forward relative to the 
wheel base, to take greatest possible 
advantage of the torsion bar indepen- 
dent suspension. The front is modern 
in style, a complete breakaway from 
accepted Morris traditions. 

The British Motor Industry Research 
Association has developed a machine 
to study the bending fatigue strensth 
of gear teeth without running the 
gears under load. The machine uses 
an ordinary fuel injection pump which 
provides smooth pulsations from zere 
pressure up toa _ pressure of 5,000 
pounds a square inch. The pressure 
generated by the pump acts on a ver- 
tical piston, the bottom of which is 
fitted with an anvil arranged to bear 
againt one tooth of the gearwheel 
under test. The gearwheel, in turn, 
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is clamped to the table of the machine 
and the load imposed on the tooth is 
measured by a pressure gauge. The 
pump is driven by a % horse-power 
electric motor and the machine stops 
automatically when a tooth breaks. 


ELECTRICAL HEATING MANTLES. 


A new range of electrical heating 
mantles has heen d2signed, mainly for 
laboratories where naked flames might 
be dangerous, or where a steady source 
of safe heat is needed over long 
per:ods. The mantles are being made 
by: Electrothermal Engineering Limited, 
of 270 Neville Road, London, E.7. The 
heating element is a coil of nickel 
chromium resistance wire. This is 
sewn with glass yarn to the under- 
side of a flexible knitted glass fabric, 
which is made in various s‘zes to fit 
snugly round the hemispherical base 
of standard sized laboratory flasks. 
The fabric is held between flat annu- 
lar rims, secured by screws to the top 
of a cylindrical aluminium housing 
mounted on rubber feet, the space 
between the housing and the fabric 
being loosely packed with glass wool 
to minimise loss of heat. A built in 
thermg-couple enables the tempera- 
ture at the outer wall of _ the 
flask to be measured. In the large 
models there are up to four separate 
heating circuits connected across the 
supply. These mantles can be adjust- 
ed to give a fairly steady temperature 
of up to about 400 degrees centigrade. 
The maniles are made in sizes to suit 
flask capacities ranging from one- 
twentieth of a litre to 100 litres. 


SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE OF JET 
ENGINES 


Burning 136,000 gallons of paraffin 
fuel in 50 days, a de Havilland Goblin 
turbo-jet engine at the de Havilland 
works recently completed the severest 
endurance test to which a gas turbine 
has yet been subjected anywhere. The 
test which was conducted to specifica- 
tion laid down by Britain’s Ministry 
of Supply, was the equivalent of 150,- 
000 miles of normal cruising and a simi- 
lar test in the air would have taken 
an aircraft eight times round the 
world. During the 50 days of the test 
the engine was started 462 times, made 
2,772 rapid accelerations, operated at 
its greatest power for 50 hours, at 
maximum climbing power for 39% 
hours and at maximum cruising out- 
put for 269% hours. When after 50 
days’ running the engine was stopped 
it was still running as well as ever, 
giving as much power’ as when the 
test began. During the whole time 
only 13 hours’ maintenance work was 
required, which can be considered an 
extraordinary achievement in view of 
the fact that the 50 days’ run was 
made under combat conditions: the 
comparable maintenance period for a 
piston engine was 1,286 hours. The 
test was officially observed throughout 
and was checked by sealed electric 
recorders. The six Vampires which 
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erossed and recrossed the Atlantic re- 
cently without any hitch were power- 
ed with similar Goblin engines. 


NEW MARINE RADAR CAN RANGE 
FROM 40 YARDS TO 27 MILES. 


A small experimental radar station 
has been established at the seaward 
end of the pier at Southend-on-Sea, 
England, which is just over a mile 
from the shore and simulates many of 
the conditions of a ship at sea. The 
station has been built by Henry Hughes 
and Son Limited of Barkingside, near 
London, for testing their marine radar 
equipment and training engineers and 
ships officers in the use of marine 
radar. The station operates with a 


wavelength of approximately three 
cent'metres, and a_ thermostatically- 
controlled heater is included in the 


aerial head in order to reduce ice for- 
mation. A special display unit has been 
installed on a floor beneath the testing 
station proper in order to give the 
general public an opportunity of seeing 
the same picture on the display screen 
as is being viewed in the station. A 
radar screen, nine inches in diameter, 
shows the movement of shipping in 
the Thames Estuary, the position of 
local buoys, and of conspicuous land- 
marks on both the northern and south- 
ern shores. The equipment is interest- 
ing from the technical standpoint be- 
eause the radar transmitter has been 
placed in’ the immediate vicinity of 
the aerial—or ‘“scanner’—thus reduc- 
ing the length of the wave-guide to a 
minimum, which has_ an important 
effect on the shortest useable range. 
In fact, the set is capable of resolving 
an object only 40 yards away in the 
horizontal place and can accurately 
range up to 27 miles. 


SKIN FOR GRAFTING CAN BE 
STORED !N BOTTLES. 


Dr. Advian Flatt, a surgeon of Plas- 
tic Surgery, Unit in the Ministry of 
Pension’s hospital at Stoke Mandeville, 
Buckinghamshire, England, has de- 
veloped a process by which a “bank” 
of refrigerated skin can be built up 
and grafted on to patients at various 
stages of treatment. Skin from a 
patient’s “donor area” is placed on 
gauze impregnated with lanoline, vase- 
line, or soft paraffin wax and folded 
in half, rolled up tight and put in a 
serew-capped bottle. Bottles are 
stored in a ward refrigerator where 
they. are kept sligh‘ly above freezing 
point. Skin so stored has kept as long 
as six months. When grafted, the re- 
frigerated skin gave an 82 per cent. 
“take.” The results achieved by 
“bottled skin grafting” bear out find- 
ings of earlier research workers. that 
chilled skin has more vitality than 
fresh, a fact of special importance 
when grafts must be made in the 
presence of bacteria. 

The storage of human skin in bottles 
may considerably simplify grafting 
operations. Previously some patients 
had to undergo operation after opera- 
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to be removed from 
and transplanted into 
at precisely the right 


tion for skin 
“donor areas” 
their wounds 
moment. 


NEW VAUXHALL CARS 


Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton, Eng- 
land, have put two new cars on the 
market: the Velox and the Wyvern. 
The first is a 2%4-litre six-cyclinder 
saloon with an 18 horse-power engine 
having a maximum speed of 75 m.p.h. 
and a petrol consumption of 28 miles 
per gallon at normal speeds. It weighs 
21 hundredweight which gives the 
favourable ratio of almost exactlv one 
cubic-centimetre of engine capacity to 
every pound of car weight. The 12 
h.p. four-cylinder Wyvern, with body 
dimensions and design almost identical 
with the six-cylinder model has a 
speed of 64 m.p.h. and its petrol con- 
sumption is 35 m.p.g. Among the in- 
genious items of equipment used are 
windscreen wipers which automatic- 
ally park themselves when switched 
off, balanced windows that can be 
moved up or down with one finger, 
and a lamn on the instrument panel 
which indicates whether the head- 
lamps are in the straight-ahead or 
dipped position. 


ATOMIC PIN-TABLE 


Two scientists of the Cavendish 
Laboratory, Cambridge, England, Pro- 
fessor O.R. Frisch and Mr. G.G. Scar- 
rot, have devised an ingenious av- 
paratus for measuring the energies of 
nuclear particles given off by radio- 
active materials. The apparatus is 
similar to a pin-table. Each particle 
causes a small “billiard cue” to provel 
a steel ball across a sloping table with 

ean energy which is proportional to thai 
of the particle itself. The balls then 
sort themselves by energies into a 
series of parallel grooves, where they 
can be counted. Every pulse operates 
a small “billiard cue” in such a wavy 
as to propel the steel ball (one-eichth 
of an inch in diameter) and every 
steel ball rolls in a parabolic path on 
an inclined plane and eventually falls 
into a groove appropriate to the energy 
of the particle. The greater the 
energy the higher will the ball be 
pushed on the slope and the farther 
will be the groove into which it slides. 


A new ball is automatically deposited’ 


in front of the cue and the process is 
repeated by the next particle. The 
apparatus is constructed in a way that 
the stream of particles can be blocked 
for about one-fifth of a second after 
each pulse to allow time for the sup- 
ply of a new ball on the table. As 
the successive balls accumulate in 
the grooves, they build up a graph 
indicating the distribvtion of energies 
of the original particles. 


NEW SPINNING MACHINE 


An entirely new system of roving, 
spinning and twisting machinery, which 
opens up far reaching possibilities for 
the centrifugal spinning of all dry 


fibre yarns, has been invented by an 
English firm, Prince-Smith and Stells 
of Birlington Shed, Keighley, York- 
shire. The system is regarded as the 
greatest deve:opment since Sir Rich- 
ard Arkwright invented the yarn 
spinning frame and Samuel Crompton 
the spinning mule. 

The centrifugal system of spinning 
wet yarns has been known ever since 
the turn of ‘hs cantury whenin connec- 
tion with the viscose process, C. Top- 
ham invented the spinning box, a re- 
volving cylinder in which the very 
tender filaments were coiled by con- 
trifugal force as they were drawn from 
the spinning bath, The significance of 
the present new invention is that the 
centrifugal spinning of dry fibre yarns 
is now possible for the first time. The 
system involves machines for drawing 
or roving, spinning and twisting, each 
of which may be used with other tex- 
tile machinery of the normal type. 

To gain full advantage of the system 
all three types of machine must be 
used together. In each process the prin- 
ciple is the same. The machines will 
continue to run through ieal-time 
breaks and on overtime without  at- 
tention. Other advantages include 
higher speeds, larger packages, fewer 
end breakages, far less floor space 
per pound of yarn, and higher quality 
yarns at lower cost. The new system 
was designed primarily for the worsted 
spinning industry. The inventor firm 
will concentrate on this section but 
Britain’s Textile Machinery Makers 
group, with which the inventor firm 
is associated, will develop the system 
for processing spun rayon, cotton and 
other natural fibres. Manuzacture of the 
new machines involves. special plant 
now being installed, and it will be some 
time before the machines can be offer- 
ed for general use in the textile in- 
dustry. 


BRITAIN’S NEW CARS 
The latest version of the !:ijllman 


Minx and the Humber Super Snipe 
saloon were shown recently to Lon- 


don journalists. The new  Hill- 
man Minx is completely different 
from its predecessors in appearance, 


having a low built body extending to 
the full width of the track and a new 
frontal treatment with a wide air-vent 
incorporating six horizontal chromium- 
plated slats. Two adults and a child 
can be carried without over-crowding 
on the bench-type front seat, for the 
space available at this point is now four 
inches wider. The luggage boot is ex- 
ceptionally large. The chief mechanical 
change in the Minx is the independent 
suspension of the front wheels by coil 
springs. The four-speed gear-box is 
cperated by a lever on the steering 
column. 

The new Humber Super Snipe saloon 
is particularly fast with acceleration 
extremely rapid and a top-gear per- 
formance ranging from  erawl to 380 
miles-per-hour. The wide body pro- 
vides accommodation tor six persons, 
as the bench-type front seat with cen- 
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rest, adjustable for 
length, seats three in the front com- 
partment. Soft springing and extra 
large tyres also make for comfort. The 
Easi-lift safety bonnet unlocked from 
inside the car prevents interference 
with the engine, A safety catch is in- 
corporated, so that if the bonnet lock 
is accidentally released while the car 
is in motion, the bonnet remains fixed 
in position, Bonnet, interior, and lug- 
gage are under lock and key. 
Additional models on the Vanguard 
chassis, recently announced, include 
an estate car, a pick-up utility vehicle 
for town or farm use, and a 12- 
hundred-weight delivery van. The 
Triumph roadster is now fitted with the 
same engine as the Variguard, produc- 
tion of which is steadily increasing. The 
combined production of cars and Fer- 
guson tractors at the plant at Coventry. 
Warwickshire, of the Standard Com- 
pany is at present nearly 500 a day, 


tre folding arm 


MINERAL-INSULATED CABLES 


New types of mineral-insulated cables 
are now heing made in Britain and the 
standard form, which is finding a wide 
variety of applications, comprises a 
copper sheath containing magnesium 
oxide and one, two, three or more 
single strand copper conductors em- 
bedded in the inculating material. The 
process of manufacture is very interest- 
ing. A heavy gauge copper tube is 
loaded with pre-formed blocks of white 
magnesium oxide, in which the requi- 
site number of axial holes has been 
left in the course of manufacture. The 
magnesium oxide is de-hydrated in high 
temperature ovens and fitted into the 
tube while still hot. The copper bars 
which eventually will form the con- 
ductors are then inserted into the holes 
it assumes the ffinal diameter and 
length. Because of the great ductivity 
of copper this process produces an 
entirely uniform cable in which the 
insulated conductors are spaced within 
the internal bore and never found to 
deviate from their proper locations. 
There is thus no danger of any of the 
conductors being displaced towards the 
outer: circumference of the insulant 
and develcping an incipient failure. 'The 
current-carrying capacity cf this iype 
of cable is outstanding as compared 
size for size with other systems: for 
instance a mineral-insulated conductor 
of 0,007 square-inch cross section will 
carry 45 amperes while a similar con- 
ductor ot vulcanized india-rubper in 
conduit with two single cores is limited 
to 23 amperes. The cable has a much 
smaller external diameter than vul- 
canized india-rubber in conduit or 
paper-insulated, lead-covered cable and 
the weight of an installation is much 
less than that of lead-covered material. 
In aircraft and marine work these pro- 
perties may be of great value. Beside 
a sav'ng in weight of 57 per cent. and 
in bulk of 50 per cent, the new cable 
is entirely non-ageing. It is already 
largely used in inflammable atmos- 
pheres in such places as oil re- 
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fineries, chemical works, and _ the 
like. The manufacturers are Pyrotenax 
Limited. 7 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. 


NEW NON-INFLAMMABLE PLASTIC 


A new plastic material was recently 
introduced. The new material, like 
most plastics, has a fairly long name: 
Polytetrafluoroethylene. In the trade, 
the new substance will be known as 
PALE: 


The new substance possesses eX- 
ceptional qualities. It can endure un- 
usually high temperatures without 
growing flabby and it has remarkable 
insulating qualities. It will be exten- 
sively used for fireproof cabling, for 
making hermatie seals, such as those 
sometimes needed for small condenser 
or transrormer bushings, but its most 
immediate use would to be in aircraft 
intefeommunication devices, where 
temperatures run very high. In its 
original (powder) form, the new sub- 
stance is manufactured by Imperial 
Chemical Industries. Its development as 
a moulding material was begun by the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farn- 
borough, Hampshire, England, and con- 
tinued by British Mechanical Procuc- 
tion, Limited (21, Bruton Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1.) which will also market the 
new material. 


NEW ALLOY FOR MAGNETS 


A new permanent magnet alley has 
been developed due to the work of the 
British Permanent Magnet Association, 
in collabcration with the British Hlec- 
trical! and Allied Industries Research 
Association (Thorncroft Manor, Lea- 
therhead, Surrey, England). ‘The pro- 
perty in which the new magnet shows 
improvement is that of “coercivity” or 
resistance to demagnetisation, and its 
chief application should be in electric 
motors and small generators. The new 
magnet alloy is a combination of iron, 
aluminium, nickel and cobalt, It also 
contains a rare element Niobium, a 
metal which occurs associated with 
tantalum in the rare mineral tantalite. 
Niobium received its name from Niobe, 
the daughter of Tantalus. son of Zeus, 
chief God of the ancient Greeks. 
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The new magnet alloy requires a new 
kind of heat treatment which includes 
keeping the magnet at a temperature 
of about 600 C. for a ‘considerable time. 
By a new process, developed by the 
English physicist, Professor D. A. Oliver. 
the new alloy is heated and then cool- 
ed, in a magnetic field. The field must 
be applied in the direction in which 
it is ultimately intended to magnetize 
the material. The result is that the 
alloy can be more easily magnetised 
in that direction. The alloy is so hard 
that it is almost impossible to forge. 
cut or drill it even before it has re- 
ceived the heat treatment and the 
usual method of manufacture is to 
cast the magnets as nearly as possible 
ta shape and remove any rough parts. 
or reduce to exact dimensions by grind- 
ing. 


NOISELESS OMNIBUSES 


Freedom from vibration and noise 
will be an important feature of a new 
series of buses which will be produced 
by Leyland Motors (Richmond Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey, England) 
in co-operation with Metropoiitan Cam. 
mell Carriage and Wagon Company. 
Comprising four models, the initial 
range ot these new “Olympic” vehicles 
includes three specially designed for 
export. These export models will be 
of the two-door “transit” type suitable 
fey one-man operation. The :iodel for: 
the home market will have a single 
entrance. 


Cther novelties of Britain’s com- 
mercial vehicles industry include a 
new Daimler chassis for a doubte-deck 
bus body. With its 10.6-litre six-cy- 
linder Diesel engine, it is the largest 
and most powerful bus ever built in 
the United Kingdom. Leyland Motors 
are manufacturing a new _ bus-chassis 
in which the 9.6-litre six-cylinder en- 
gine is mounted horizontally beneath 
the ficor to increase passenger ac- 
ccmmodation. Crossley Motors (50, Page 
Street Londen, S.W.1.) have a double- 
deck Diesel-engined bus with a one- 
pedal ccntrol turbo-transmitter system. 
The turbo-transmitter replaces clutch 
and gear-box and provides a variable 
gear, which adjusts itself automatical- 
ly to various loads. 


